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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


‘Au who can hope his line should long 
Live in a daily- changing tongue ? 
We write in sand; our}. inguage grows, 
And, as the tide, our wo:'i o’erflows.’ 









Ir is proposed, in the present paper, to direct the reader’s atten- 
tion to a brief history of the English language ; to its excellencies 
and defects; the best means of cultivating an acquaintance with it; 
the dangers of corruption to which, in this age of literary hobbies 
and imitations, it is exposed; and its future prospects, in regard to 
its prevalence and extension. Lest the writer should be thought, by 
some, to wander from his subject, in his occasional allusions to Eng- 
lish literature, it may be proper to remark, that the intimate connec- 
tion between the themes, renders such reference unavoidable. 

Language forms a distinguishing characteristic of man. Brutes 
have inarticulate cries, which express their emotions, and the import 
of which they seem in a measure to understand ; but they have no- 
thing which can be dignified with the name of language. This is the 
vehicle of thought ; it is the instrument by which mind acts upon 
mind ; by which the people of one nation and age converse with the 
people of other nations and of remote ages ; and it is the means by 
which the social nature of man arrives at its highest gratification. 

It is the testimony of the Scriptures, that originally the inhabit- 
ants of the world were of one speech and of one language, and that 
the foundation for a variety of languages was laid in the confusion of 
tongues, at the building of Babel. From the nature of the case, also, it 
might be inferred that but one language would originally exist ; and so 
convenient would it be for human intercourse, that all the inhabiteses 
of the earth should continue to speak the same language, that we 
cannot well account for the existence of so many languages, so widely 
differing from each other, without supposing a miraculous interfer- 
ence, like that which the confusion of tongues at Babel is described 
to have been. The departures from the original language, however, 
though sufficient to prevent the different tribes from understanding 
each other, appears not to have been so entire as to destroy all re~ 
semblance between the different dialects. Hence, learned men have 
been able to trace some remote resemblances between all the vari- 
ous languages that exist. 
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Languages, like seidiaidein grow up from infancy to maturity ; 
and like nations, they advance from barbarism to refinement. The 
English is the youngest child in the family of languages ; but, as it 
frequently happens to the youngest child, it has been nursed with pe- 
culiar care, and enjoyed peculiar advantages; and it exhibits a vigor- 
ous constitution, and has acquired a manly growth. From poverty 
it has advanced toriches, aud from barbarism to great refinement. It 
is an interesting employment to trace its history, and to mark its 
progress. It has originated, not from one source, but from many 
sources. It has amassedits wealth not only by carefully husband- 
ing its own resources, byt by the lawful plunder of numerous other 
languages. 

The ‘history of the English 1 language is intimately connected with 
the history of the English nation. ‘The island of Great Britain has 
been the scene of its infancy, the theatre of its childhood, and the 
spot on which, in its maturity, it has flourished in peculiar glory. The 
earliest inhabitants of Britain, and indeed of all northern and west- 
ern Europe, were the Celts, a people who, probably many centuries 
before the Christian era, wandered away from the parent tribes in 
Asia. They were rude and uncultivated, with the éxception of the 
Druids, their priests, who had a humble claim to the title ef philoso- 
phers. Such was the people whom Julius Cesar found in Britain, 
when he raised the Roman eagle on its shores; and who, after a se- 
vere struggle, were subdued to the Roman dominion. The languages 
of the Welsh, of the native Irish, denominated the Erse, and of the 
highlands of Scotland, called the Gaélic, which differ only in dialect, 
are the remains of the Celtic, the original language of northern and 
western Europe. 

After the internal troubles of the Roman Empire obliged the Ro- 
mans to withdraw from britain, the inhabitants of the southern por- 
tion of the island were exposed to the inroads of the Picts and Scots 
from the north, whom the Roman arms, during the Roman dominion, 
had kept in check. In vain did the Britons call on the Romans for 
aid ; instead of defending others, they were scarcely able to defend 
themselves. In their extremity, the Britons invited the Saxons to un- 
dertake their defence. The Saxons inhabited northern and western 
Germany, and the adjacent territory, a branch of whom was denomi- 
nated the Angles, from whom the § “uglish derive their name. They 
were a part of the extensive Gothic nation which spread itself over 
central and northern Europe ; a people that left the eastern tribes at 
a later period than the Celts, and who were considerably in advance 
of them in civilization and mental improvement. The Saxons, after 
having driven back the Picts and Scots, conquered the Britons whom 
they came to defend ; and so complete was the subjugation, that the 
Saxon or Gothic entirely superseded the Celtic, or ancient language of 
the country, and the Saxon is to be considered as the parent of the 
English language. Doubtless, from an intercourse with the original in- 
habitants, some Celtic words were intermingled with the Saxon, but 
they were not so numerous as materially to alter its form. The Saxon 
language, from the remains of it which have come down to modern 
times, appears to have been capable of expressing with copiousness 
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and energy the sentiments of a people not destitute of mental culti- 
vation. 

From the subjection of the Britons to the Saxons, the Saxon 
language underwent no material alteration, during a period of six 
hundred years. The Danes, indeed, during this time, overran the 
country, and for a season held it in subjectien, and doubtless some 
Danish words were introduced into the Saxon. These seem not to 
have been very numerous, and made no material change in the form 
of the language, which may be accounted for from the fact, that the 
Danish and Saxon were but different dialects of the same parent, 
Gothic. 

A much greater change in the language was effected by William 
the Conqueror, who, in 1066, subdued the English. He, with his 
followers, spoke the Norman French, a language formed by a 
mixture of the Celtic, Latin, and Gothic languages. William 
attempted, what few conquerors have done, to give law to the lan- 
guage of his subjects, and to introduce the Norman French in the 
place of the Saxon, by causing the intercourse of the court, and the 
proceedings of the courts of justice, to be held in the Norman 
French. But this conqueror found it more easy to subdue the 
English nation, than to conquer the Saxon Janguage. Although the 
Norman French was, for a time, spoken by the higher ranks of society 
in England, and some of its words found their way into the native 
Saxon from this circumstance, yet the Saxon language maintained 
its ground in Britain, essentially unchanged. By the intercourse 
which took place between England and France, for several centuries 
afterward, many more French words were introduced into the 
English. These were adopted, with very little change from their 
original form; and hence has arisen the similarity between many 
words in the two languages, which is_now so clearly visible. 

In later times, the words of the English language have been 
exceedingly augmented by the introduction of many derived from 
the Latin and the Greek, and occasionally from the French, the 
Spanish, the Italian, and the German, The Latin, in latter times, has 
been the primary source whence the English has been enriched and 
adorned. This has arisen, not only from the fact that the Latin was 
the language of a people highly cultivated and refined, and embodied 
a great variety of valuable literature, but also from the circumstance 
that for many ages it was the common medium of communication 
between the learned of the nations of modern Europe, and was there- 
fore well understood by every English scholar. 

Still, however, after all its changes and augmentations, the Saxon 
remains the basis of the English language. Almost all the words in 
common and familiar use, and those which relate to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, are of Saxon origin. He who speaks Saxon 
English, speaks plain English, which every person understands. If 
we were to speak of the circumambient air, which is Latin English, 
some persons might be found who would not fully understand us. If 
we say the surrounding air, which is Saxon English, we shall be 
distinctly and universally understood. 

Of all the distinguished English writers, none is more remarkable 
for a general use of Saxon English, than Addison. It gives a peculiar 
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simplicity to hip ale, mae per shea was one means en securing to the 
Spectator, to which he largely contributed, the unbounded popularity 
which it enjoyed with the mass of readers, at the time of its first 
publication. Dr. Johnson, equally celebrated, is especially distin- 
guished for the use of Latin English. His Rambler, which was 
issued as a periodical, like the Spectator, though it contains more 
depth of sentiment, and greater splendor of imagery, which have 
ever rendered it a favorite with scholars, was by no means as popular 
with the mass of readers, when it was first issued, as was the 
Spectator. 

The terms in the English language which relate to music, sculpture, 
and painting, have been deriv te from the Italian, as it is from Italy, 
especially, that the improvements in these fine arts have been derived. 
The words which relate to navigation, have been derived from 
Holland and Flanders, countries which were early distinguished 
among the nations of western Europe for the cultivation of this art. 
The French have ever been celebrated in the art of war, and from 
them have been derived the terms which relate to military affairs. 
The mathematics and philosophy, which owe their advancement 
chiefly to scholars, have derived their terms from the Latin and the 
Greek. 

It has generally been the case, that the refinements of a language 
have kept an equal pace with a nation’s advancement in civilization ; 
and the state of a language, therefore, forms a good criterion of the 
state of general improvement among a people. This has been 
emphatically true of the English language. Under the reign of 
Elizabeth, in the sixteenth century, the national manners advanced 
in refinement, and the language made equal and signal advances in 
its character. Spenser and Shakspeare, among the poets, and 
Hooker among the divines, of that period, gave illustrious proofs of 
genius, and contributed essentially to improve the language of which 
they were ornaments. Of Hooker, Pope Clement VIII., who would 
not be likely to entertain an undue partiality for a Protestant, said : 
‘This man indeed deserves the name of an author. His books will 
get reverence by age; for there are in them such seeds of eternity, 
that they shall continue till the last fire shall devour all learning.’ 
The works of Shakspeare, the prince of dramatic writers, whom no 
man in this department has ever rivalled, or probably may ever hope 
to rival, are well calculated to give a very favorable idea of 
the respectable advances which the language had made, at the time 
in which he flourished. The conceptions of his transcendent genius 
appear to have been not at all cramped by the language in which he 
wrote ; and what author ever wrote, who showed more versatility of 
talent, or who required a more flexible, strong, and copious language 
to give life and animation to his varied and extraordinary conceptions ¢ 

The writers of the seventeenth century nobly carried on the work 
of improving the English language, which their predecessors had so 
honorably begun. TI he present authorized version of the Scriptures, 
which was first published 1 in 1613, under the reign of James L., con- 
sidered merely in a literary point of view, is a most remarkable 
production, honorable to the translators, and to the character of the 
language, at the time when it was written. The subjects of this 
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volume are vast and sublime; its s variety is -_ nial boundless ; 
and although it is designed to be, as it is, a literal translation of the 
original Hebrew and Greek, it must have been no common language 
which could have preserved that precision, force, and beauty of the 
originals, which it so signally exhibits. With the exception of a few 
obsolete words and phrases, the common version of the Scriptures is 
regarded by literary men, at the present day, as an English classic ; 
and many an orator has kindled the fire of his eloquence at this great 
fountain of light and of warmth, and many a poet has adorned his 
imagination by a careful attention to the imagery of the prophets. 
Pope, in his ‘ Messiah,’ one of his most elegant and sublime produc- 


tions, in admiration no doubt of the splendor of the prophet, invokes 
the aid of Him, 


‘Who touch’d Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire !’ 


It is scarcely possible to calculate how great has been the effect of 
a book of such a character, so widely circulated, and so generally 
read, upon the public taste ; and how extensive has been its influence 
in promoting a general acquaintance with the beauty and force of the 
English language. If the Scriptures had not trained up a nation of 
intelligent readers, distinguished authors would not have addressed 
a public so well prepared to admire their beauties, and to estimate 
their worth. In the seventeenth century, distinguished writers arose, 
in almost every department of literature and science, to instruct the 
world by their wisdom, and to cultivate and adorn the English 
language. In this rapid sketch, but a few of them can be noticed. 

Milton, an epic poet, to whom no age or nation has produced a 
superior, eet is more sublime than Homer, and more diversified, and 
not less elegant, than Virgil, contributed not a little to the cultivation 
of the language in which he wrote, and signally displayed its com- 
pass and its power. Waller, Dryden, and others, in the department 
of poetry, contributed largely to the improvement of their native 
tongue. Locke and Newton, in philosophy, who flourished in the 
latter part of this century, contributed to the precision and perspicuity 
of the language, and evinced that it is as well adapted to the purposes 
of the philosopher, as it is to those of the poet. 

The divines of the seventeenth century were particularly distin- 
guished for the copiousness and force of their language, as well as 
for the depth and compass of their thoughts ; and in proportion as 
theological learning advances, these divines are held in increasingly 
high estimation. Barrow, in the fulness and exuberance of his 
periods, has an eloquence like that of Cicero. Dr. Jeremy Taylor, from 
his spirited descriptions of human character and human life, has been 
significantly called the theological Shakspeare. The silver-tongued 
Bates, the eloquent and devout chaplain of that profligate monarch, 
Charles the Second, added elegance to correctness, and is alike dis- 
tinguished for the beauty and the force of his language. Charnock 
was a writer of great depth of thought, and great copiousness and 
force of expression. A distinguished recent English critic, in speak- 
ing of the writings of this author, says, ‘If any student in theology 
be destitute of the writings of Charnock, let him sell his coat and buy 
them.’ Baxter and Tillotson, and others little less distinguished, 
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cmuutened largely to the improvement of suis native tongue, as 
well as to the instruction of their own age, and of succeeding gene- 
rations. 

But while the English language, during the seventeenth century, 
was distinguished for its copiousness and strength, with a good degree 
of elegance, it was reserved for the writers of the eighteenth century 
to give it the finishing touch of beauty and of grace. The old prose 
writers made not the ornaments of language a primary object of 
attention. Their periods are generally long,and somewhat heavy, and 
are frequently encumbered with extensive parentheses, which later 
writers have very properly rejected. Whether in the acquisition of 
elegance, the language has not lost something of its strength, is not 
quite beyond question ; and he who would perfect his style, should 
labor to add the grace of the writers of the eighteenth, to the strength 
of those of the seventeenth century. 

In the latter part of the seventeenth, and early in the eighteenth 
century, a galaxy of authors appeared, who have left a track of light 

across the literary hemisphere. ‘The reign of Queen Anne has been 
denominated, and not without reason, the Augustan age of English 
literature. Then flourished Addison, who brought philosophy from 
the schools to dwell among the common people ; whose writings are 
distinguished for a simplicity and elegance of style, which have rarely 
been equalled, and never surpassed ; ; and which has caused him to be 
regarded as a model of fine writing. It is the language of the great 
Johnson, that, ‘ whoever wishes to acquire a style, which is familiar 
but not coarse, and elegant but not ostentatious, must give his days 
and nights to the volumes of Addison.’ Young, to great diversity of 
thought, added an affluent magnificence of language. Pope scattered 
over the fields of literature flowers of the most delightful fragrance, 
and of every hue. Thomson displayed the beauties of the English 
language in the most enchanting descriptions of the prospects of 
nature, and the scenes of life. “Neatness and perspicuity of style 
were finely illustrated in the history of Hume. Bolingbroke, corrupt 
as he was in moral principle, produced, as a political writer, some of 
the most beautiful specimens of elegant writing. Among theologians, 
Watts and Doddridge, Butler and Berkley, Sherlock and Lardner, 
Warburton and Lowth, furnished examples of writing different from 
each other, but all excellent of their kind. But space would fail us, 
were we to attempt an allusion to all the poets and philosophers, 
historians and moralists, who shed a glory over the earlier half and 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

The orthography of the preceding century had been unsettled, 
and encumbered with many needless letters; and the same writer 
was often found spelling the same word in a different manner, in dif- 
ferent parts of his works. In the eighteenth century, the orthography 
of the language became nearly settled, the meaning of words had 
become definite and precise, and usage had in a great measure given 
law to language. It only remained that a commanding lexicographer 
should arise, to collect from the scattered works of distinguished 
authors a complete vocabulary, to fix, by the authority of good writers, 
accurately the meaning of words, and to embody the whole in @ 
standard dictionary. 
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This nary it was the high heune of Dr. Samuel Subenit to per- 
form; and by doing it so ably and so satisfactorily, he became one of 
the greatest benefactors to the English language, and literature, that 
has ever lived. When we consider what a vast compass of reading 
it required to collect the unnumbered quotations from distinguished 
authors, by which the meaning which he has attached to words was 
illustrated and supported ; the discrimination which was necessary to 
fix accurately the import of terms, and to assign to his authorities 
their proper place ; and the patience and labor which a work so com- 
plicated and extensive required for its completion, we cannot fail to 
regard this as one of the most astouishing efforts of literary industry 
and skill. Happy it was, perhaps, for the world, that Johnson was 
comparatively a poor man. Necessity is not only the mother of in- 
vention, but the parent of industry. Johnson had eaten up the avails 
of his Dictionary by the time he had completed it; and while he was 
toiling for the benefit of his own age, and of generations unborn, 
without being stimulated by the certainty that they would duly appre- 
ciate his labors, he had the ever-present stimulus of a desire to pro- 
cure his daily bread. His ‘ Rasselas,’ also, one of his most elegant 
productions, was the fruit of a week's labor, to procure the means of 
defraying the expenses of his mother’s funeral. 

Johnson’s Dictionary, immediately on its publication, and in every 
period since, has been resorted to as a standard of the language ; 
and from his authority there have been few appeals. Johnson under- 
stood, and confined himself to, the true province of a lexicographer, 
which is, not to give law to language, but merely to ascertain and to 
promulgate it. His is an original work, totally unlike every thing 
which had goue before it ; and later lexicographers have mostly lived 
upon his labors. 

Since the time of Johnson, the English language has Leen adorned 
by many distinguished writers, and the advancement of the arts and 
sciences has required the adoption of many new terms. These have, by 
different editors, been incorporated with the work of Johnson. Seme 
words have also been gieaned up, which Johnson, in the extent of his 
range, had overlooked ; and so complete bas the catalogue of autho- 
rized words become, and so definite have been the meanings which 
have been attached to them, that the English must be regarded as a 
settled language. The ‘ daily-changing ‘tongue,’ of which our motto 
complains, will not be ours, uuless foreign corruptions are permitted 
to creep in, and pervert it. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century was particularly fruitful in 
distinguished authors, whose works have received the highest finish 
of style. Johnson, not only by the publication of his Dictionary, but 
by his miscellaneous writings, has done much to improve his native 
tongue. While his constant use of words of Latin derivation gives 
a degree’of stiffness, and sometimes of pedantry, to his style, it has 
yet the highest redeeming qualities. ‘The nice discrimination with 
which he applies his epithets, the splendor of his imagery, and the 
majestic flow of his periods, have received, as they have deserved, 
universal admiration. ‘The poetry of Cowper has excellencies of its 
kind, not inferior to those of his distinguished predecessors. In his- 

tory, Robertson has given the finest specimens of a dignified elegance, 
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and Gibbon of a lofty splendor of style. Goldsmith Het written 
with a simplicity, correctness, and elegance, which have never been 
exceeded. Melmoth has all the ease and grace of Addison, without 
his negligence and slight incorrectness. 

Among the favorable circumstances respecting the English lan- 
guage, which have latterly taken place, the new turn which has been 
given to fictitious writing, deserves to be mentioned. The character 
of works of this kind, some forty or fifty years since, was miserable 
in the extreme. Many of them were written by half-learned men, or 
pedantic women ; and they were generally most extravagant in their 
incidents, and clothed in a style which set all good taste at defiance. 
It is well that the reading public have agreed to make a bonfire of 
these works, and that the shelves of circulating libraries no longer 
groan beneath them. To this change, the prose writings of Sir 
Walter Scott have essentially contributed. He, in conjunction with 
some others, has been the means of bringing the authors of fictitious 
writings in some measure back to nature ; and has caused the public 
taste on this subject to flow in a new channel. 

The English language has excellencies which place it, at least, 
on a level with any language that was ever written or spoken; and 
perhaps such various excellence was never before combined in any 
tongue. The great versatility of this language is among its dis- 
tinguishing features. It is alike adapted to history, to philosophy, to 
poetry, to oratory, and to the less elevated kinds of composition. In 
the hands of a skilful writer, it is sometimes smooth as the stream 
which scarcely ripples as it runs, and sometimes it is impetuous as 
the mountain torrent, which dashes from precipice to precipice, in 
fury and in foam: sometimes it is beautiful as the gentle cascade ; 
and sometimes it thunders like the Falls of Niagara. 

If the English language is less sonorous than the Greek, it is more 
copious ; if it is less majestic, in the ordinary flow of its periods, than 
the Latin, it is more precise and more various in its import. If it 
wants something of the familiarity and ease of the French, it is much 
better adapted to the higher kinds rf writing. For the purposes of 
poetry, it has a vast advantage over the F rench. The accented and 
unaccented syllables of the English enable it to approach very near 
to the poetic feet of the Latin and the Greek. This adapts it alike to 
rhyme and to blank verse. The French poetry cannot be sustained 
without rhyme, which must be regarded, in a greater or less degree, 
as a clog upon genius ; and as a substitute for blank verse, their only 
resort is to poetic prose, a good example of which is to be found in 
the Telemaque of Fenelon. How poor a species of poetry this is, 
contrasted with English blank verse, must be evident to all who have 
compared them. ‘The English, unlike most other languages, has a 
dialect that is appropriately poetic; and by the natural division of 
genders, it has a preparation, by the application of the masculine or 
feminine gender to an inanimate object, to convert the simplest form 
of speech into a bold personification. 

The diversified character of English poetry displays, in a striking 
light, the richness of the language. Milton bears no resemblance 
to Young; nor Young to Dryden; nor Dryden to Thomson; nor 
Thomson to Pope; nor Pope to Cowper; and yet each has dis 
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ingelsheld excellencies of his kind. oT anil same divenaity will he found 
in the historical writers of the language. Their sentences are never 
cast in the same mould. The simple neatness of Hun 3 quite 
unlike the dignified eloquence of Robertson; the  ...:ty and 
elegance of Robertson are unlike the loftiness and splendor of 
Gibbon ; ; and the chaste beauty of Goldsmith is unlike them all. The 
same remark holds true in every other depx.cment of literature. 
Addison is widely different from Johnson in his style, and Melmoth 
is different from both. ‘Phere is a variety in the character of English 
literature, which would probably be sought for in vain in any other 
language. 

The grammar of this language is more simple than that of any 
other tongue, if we except the Hebrew, without the points; and 
the facility with which its grammatical construction may be acquired, 
is one of its advantages. The article has no variation. The adjec- 
tive is only varied to express the degrees of comparison. The verbs 
have but one conjugation, and the original verb remains mostly un- 
changed in all the moods and tenses, which are chiefly expressed by 
auxiliaries. He who, with great labor, has mastered the various 
inflections of the Latin, Greek, or French verbs, will know how to 
estimate this advantage. The order of the words in the construction 
of sentences in the English is the order of nature; nor does the idiom 
of the language allow extensively of inversion, except it be in poetry. 
This gives to it a philosophical character. 
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But if the English language has distinguished excellencies, it has ; 
also its defects, which it would evince a want of perspicacity or of : i 
candorto deny. The short words with which the language abounds, | 
which extensively terminate with consonants, detract much from the . : 
harmony of its pronunciation. The similarity in the form of the 





















verb, in different tenses and different persons, often creates an am- 
biguity in regard to its import, which can only be removed by a 
careful attention to that which precedes, and that which follows it in . | 
the sentence. ‘The division of accented and unaccented syllables in 
English, though it fits the language for poetry without rhyme, is by 
no means as well defined, and as extensively productive of harmony 
of versification, as were the long and the short syllables in the Latin 
and the Greek. By the transposition of words, also, they could . i 
secure a variety of cadence, and a harmony of pronunciation, to 
which the English language can never attain. 

Another and concluding number will be devoted to a consideration 
of the best means of cultivating an acquaintance with the English 
language; the danger of corruption to which it is exposed from 
innovation ; with some allusion to British criticism upon the manner 
in which the English language is written and spoken in America; 
and an examination of its future prospects, in regard to its prevalence 
and extension. 
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ALARMISTS. 


Txere are, that when they wet their pen, must still turn prophesiers, 
While fact and date, both obstinate, turn up to prove them liars. 

For our own land this croaking band much evil have been brewing;- 
But she is sufe to thrive the more, when such predict her ruin. 
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KEATS. 


I 


Brier was his stay ; a few short years 
Had passed above his head in life, 

When he, mourn’d by a nation’s tears, 

Synk sick and weary from the strife. 


II. 
All saw his genius, and all felt 
The homage that was due his worth, 
That like a fire within him dwelt, 
Whose brightness time was bringing forth : 





Ill. 


But acold few, whose jealous hearts 
Throbbed but to cast envenom’d breath, 

Planted a wound with poison’d darts, 

A wound whose only balm was death. 





Iv. 
And they who check’d his eagle flight, 
Live in all hearts, but livein shame ; 
While he, a star, glows clear and bright, 
Which time can never quench nor tame! WwW. W. Cc 


PHRENOLOGY AND ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


HOW THEY SERVED AN INDIVIDUAL. 






* Trifles light as air, 
Are to the jealous, confirmation strong, 
As proofs of Holy Writ,’ 


Tue text may be found in the tragedy of Othello, third act, third 
scene. I state this remarkable fact, to show that the above is an ‘ ori- 
ginal quotation,’ taken directly from the author, and not merely quoted 
from a previous quoter. I hold that there may be as much piracy 
in quotation, as in stealing an original idea ; and I am ready to wager 
that half the scribblers in the world quote from qguwoters, without ever 
reading the originals. But to the illustration of my quotation. 

A few years ago, I left my native state, on an invitation from my 
kind uncle Scrapings, of Havana, to join him in partnership there, 
under the firm of Scrapings, Scrapps, and Company ; but before I 
weat, I had incontinently fallen in love with a beauty of my native 
city, of eighteen years, and a little money. She was a most voluptu- 
ous-looking little creature, with eyes as black as a pair of suspender 
buttons, and two little fairy hands, as white — oh, how white! And 
the dear creature loved me, too; and so it came to pass, that we 
were ‘engaged.’ It was arranged that I should go to Havana, get 
well established in business, then return to claim Clara Smith, (an 
own sister of John,) for my bride. In due time, I was established, 
and business prospered famously. Every thing we touched was con- 
verted into gold, and almost without an effort. 

I kept up a correspondence with Clara, in which there was a due 
proportion of vows, rhapsodies, and apostrophes; but occasionally 
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interspersed, on her side and on mine, with little trifling jealousies, 
which tended to give a lively dash of bitters to the otherwise too 
sickening draughts of sweets. There was nothing very serious in 
these lovers’ quarrels, however, and after a short time, we always re- 
turned again to the old worn-out track of unadulterated love. 

Two years passed away, and I was making ready to return for my 
beloved. I was always fond of exciting surprise, and determined, 
on this occasion, to make a sort of trap-door entrée into the presence 
of my little idol. So, having deceived her as to the time when she 
might begin to expect me, I ‘found myself, inthe month of Septem- 
ber, i in New-York, on my way home ; and the next evening found me 
at Clara’s gate —that gate over which I had taken and given many 
a parting kiss! The evening was warm ; the parlor windows were 
open ; and I heard within voices and laughter. Softly I approached, 
and slily | looked in. With a thrill of horror, I beheld Clara seated in 
a rocking-chair, while a fellow, a young fellow, a handsome fellow, 
seemed with one hand to be playfully covering her eyes, and with the 
other ‘paddling in her neck with his damned fingers ;’ while her 
mother and sister sat on a sofa, quietly grinning at the fellow’s impu- 
dence! 1 felt my blood hissing in my veins, yet I stood still. Isaw 
him play with her ear ; ‘I grinned horribly a ghastly smile.” He 
spanned her face with his fingers ; I twisted off two buttons of my 
coat. He encircled her head with his arm; I tore out a handful of 
hair. Finally, the dumb ass opened his mouth and spake ; and I felt 
my blood reddening the very tip of my nose ; but I restrained my 
indignation, to listen. 

‘] think,’ said he, ‘ you are fond of men in general ; and I think 
you would find little difficulty in transferring your affections from one 
to another, after the decease or treachery of the first. Now suppose 
your lover prove treacherous — don’t you think so ? 

I paused no longer. Job himself, when incrusted with ‘ sore 
boils,’ would not have waited so long as I did. I rushed into the 
room, and catching the dog by the throat, laid him prostrate. ‘ Vil- 
lain!’ cried I, ‘ and is it thus you attempt to inveigle away the affec- 
tions of my betrothed? Know, Sir, that I will suffer death, rather 
than dishonor |’ 

The mother and sister ran screaming from the room; but Clara, 
recognizing me at once, fell upon my neck, cried out, ‘O Judgment, 
(Reader, my euphonious name is Judgment Scrapps,) dear, dearest 
Judgment ! spare him, and I will explain all to your satisfaction !’ 

Half doubting, T quitted my hold, and half doubtingly I returned 
her embrace. ‘ Say on then, my Clara ; I shall be but too happy to 
believe any thing you can say in explanation.’ 

‘ That gentleman whom you have so wronged, is Dr. Feeler, the 
Phrenologist.’ 

: Phrenologist !— and pray what may that be ? 

‘ Why, dearest, it is one who uses the same means to discover 
another’s intellect and disposition, that a monkey does to discover a 
certain species of the animal creation.’ 

‘ Ah, I understand ; Such as we used to call craniologists. Humph! 
I never had the pleasure of seeing one. But zs that indeed all ? What 
a fool Ihave been! My dear Clara, and you my Dr. Feeler, is 
it possible you can pardon my atrocious violence® Sir,’ continued 
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I, hesitatingly, for he looked rather needy, as I thought, ‘ Sir, if 
money ‘ 

‘Say no more, Sir,’ replied he ; ‘ Iperceive that your animal or- 
gans, and that of ideality, vastly preponderate over the reflective ; and 
this unfortunate combination has led to these unhappy consequences : 
but if you will allow me athorough examination of your 

‘ Sir, you are very kind — very ; ; but having just returned from a 
foreign iand, Sir, and wishing, Sir, to say something to this lady, Sir, 
will you be so good as to call again, Sir; any other time, Sir ; but 
don’t let me detain you zow, Sir; good ev ening, Sir; and I politely 
bowed him out of the room. 

‘ And now, my dear girl, let us forget this laughable mistake ; and, 
dear, we must be getting ready to be married. We will be married 
in one month from this very day !’ 

‘A month!— dearme! So verysoon! So unexpected ! 

‘Soon! Not a bit ¢oo soon, dearest! So just shut that little ripe 
mouth, and let me hear no arguments, no objections. I must be back 
to Havana in all November.’ 

At this juncture, the mother and sister réentered ; and after expla- 
nations, recitals of adventure, statements of future arrangements, and 
obtaining the old lady’s consent, they considerately left us to our- 
selves, and we poured out our souls together, in all the rapture of 
passionate attachment. Next day I left for New-York, there to 
purchase my wedding garments, and to transact certain other neces- 
sary business. 

At the expiration of a week, I again drew near the temple of my 
idol, secretly hoping that the accursed phrenologist had been extend- 
ing his examinations in other regions, if any where, during my absence, 
and feeling beside a great curiosity to find how Clara employ ed her 
leisure. So I crept up softly to the house, and again peeped in at 
the fatal window. ‘The phrenologist was xot ‘there — would to 
Heaven he had been ! —but a person somewhat older, and a great deal 
larger, with spectacles on nose, and a most diabolical smirk of total 
depravity. Ske was seated in the old-fashioned easy-chair, leaning 
back, while her eyes were closed, as if in conscious shame at her 
degraded situation; and de was standing over her, making motions 
that almost stifled me with mortification and rage. He seemed to be 
rubbing his dirty digits up and down over her soft velvet cheeks ; 
those cheeks I had so often kissed; cheeks that now blushed with 
guilty passion! Anon, the rascal passed his hands over her full, 
heaving bosom. Yet I had resolution enough to await the result. 
The scoundrel kneeled — ay, kneeled to her ! — and passed his hands 
up and down each side, even to her very feet! How my blood 
tingled! ‘Yet,’ thought I, ‘I will wait! It may be, after all, some 
other new- fangled notion, started during my absence. I must not 
again make a fool of myself too suddenly. She may be asleep, and 
the fellow takes this opportunity to insult her and me. But no; her 
sister is there, and smiles complacently, as if in mockery of my 
disgrace !’ 

Soon the fellow rose, and whispered in Clara’s ear. She replied 
aloud: ‘O how @ejoiced I am at your return, dearest! My heart is 
all your own !’ %, 
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A single moment’s reflection would have convinced me that she 
supposed herself addressing me; but, blinded by what I had seen, and 
the agony | had felt, | could appreciate nothing save my own dis- 
honor; aud jumping in at the window, | rushed upon the villain, and 
dealt him a thwack that sent him reeling to the wall. He recovered, 
however, immediately, and returned the compliment with great 
vigor. Finding we both might expect some severe ‘sparring, before 
we had finished, we placed ourselves in the attitude of éxperienced 
pugilists, while our eyes glared like the eyes of hungry wolves. 

Clara and her sister advanced to the rescue, and caught my arms, 
crying out, the while, at the top of their voices: ‘ Animal Magnetism ! 
Animal Magnetism! It was nothing but Animal Magnetism!’ 

‘ Ay, ay,’ I replied, ‘I saw it was!’ at the same time shaking them 
off, and redoubling my efforts; ‘there was quite too much of animal 
attraction to suit me; but wait till | spoil your magnet, and then you, 
madam, may go to ; 

‘Here,’ as Yellowplush says, ‘ I recollect I was obliged to stop ;’ for 
at this moment I received a blow under the left lug, which laid me 
prostrate and senseless. 

When [ recovered, I found myself upon the sofa, and Clara’s sister 
bathing my temples. 

‘How !— what!’ I exclaimed: ‘Ah! I remember! Where is 
Clara 

‘She left the room but now, declaring she had done with you for ever.’ 

‘Glad of it! Have the kindness to call her in to receive my 
farewell.’ 

Presently she entered, when I commenced a tirade upon her fickle- 
ness and faithlessness, etc., which only ended when I was out of 
breath. She listened calmly till 1 had done, when she replied with 
freezing coldness and hauteur : 

‘Mr. Scrapps! you have spared me the pain I might have felt in 
bidding you farewell for ever. This is not the first time your absurd 
jealousy has brought you into a situation the most ridiculous. You 
will doubtless ere long learn, Sir, that the science of Animal Mag- 
netism is an exalted and innocent one; quite as much so, Sir, as that 
of Phrenology; and that a woman may submit to the process from 
pure love of knowledge, without compromising her dignity, her 
modesty, or her honor!’ And so saying, she turned her back upon 
me, and was stalking out of the room with great dignity. 

Bitter remorse overwhelmed me. ‘Stay! stay!’ I cried; ‘I 
entreat, | implore! Pardon, pardon my ignorance ?’ 

‘No, Sir; I am well satisfied, from the frequent manifestations of 
your jealousy and violent disposition, that we never could be happy 
together. I should be as jealous as yourself; and our life would be 
one scene of discord and rude commotion. And, Sir — however 


reluctantly —I must now bid you an unequivocal and eternal 
farewell !’ 








Itost that girl, merely because I was ignorant of the extent to 
which modern science had been carried; because I had not then 
learned, that undue familiarity with the female sex might be extenu- 
ated, by the forced ‘march of the age.’ 
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A Visit to the Lackawana Mines. 


[February, 


A WINTER HYMN. 


No blossoms, wild and fair, 
From the cold sods are peeping, 
Violets, with blue-veined eyelids, 
’ Neath the brown turf are sleeping ; 
No brier-roses shower 
Their wealth in vale or glen; 
No cowslips, Spring’s gay heralds, 
Peer forth from mossy fen. 


Silence is in the forest, 
And silence in the vale, 

Save when my rustling footsteps 
Startles the timid quail ; 

Save when the air réechoes 
The crow’s discordant jar ; 

Or, through the mountain passes, 
Rolls on the rumbling car : 


Or a brook its fetters sunders, 
And madly goes its way, 
Dashing, in tameless frolic, 
Its curling wreaths of spray ; 


The merry darting squirrel 
Leaps on the leafless tree ; 
His bright round eye is watching 
My movements anxiously ; 
Like some coquettish maiden, 
He flies from spray to spray, 
Then turns to note his triumph, 
With cool yet shy delay. 


The ice-clad boughs are glistening 
On the margin of the stream, 
As, in torch-lighted caverns, 
The sparry crystals gleam ; 
Garlands of partridge berries 
Are on the brown sods lying, 
And fairy trees, of snow-white moss, 
With sea-born coral vying. 


Fair in their sculptured outline, 
Stand the shorn forest-kings, 

While at their foot the lichen, 
With crimson beaker, springs ; 

Deep gladness thrills my spirit, 


My languid spirit wakens, 
cae His sheltering arms, 
Who gives each varying season 

Its own peculiar charms. 


Forth swells the impassioned prayer, 
To Him who makes each season 
His own peculiar care. 


A VISIT TO THE LACKAWANA MINES. 


‘Tuvs far into the bowels of the land 


Have we marched on!’ SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is remarkable, that notwithstanding the vast quantities of anthra- 
cite coal which are used in our cities, there should be so little curi- 
osity manifested to know its origin. While many of its consumers sit 
in their parlors, enjoying the cheerful grate, how -few of them ever 
think, with any thing like interest, of the manner in which its fuel is 
obtained ; how few imagine the mighty obstacles which human inge- 


nuity has overcome to procure it! Doubtless it would require an 
effort of credulity, in many of our worthy citizens, who perhaps every 
year burn tons of American coal, to believe that it once constituted 
the herbage of summers long gone by; that Time, for untold ages, 
has changed the fern, the reed, and the wild flowers of primeval sea- 
sons, to a substance hard as the rock, and secreted it far beneath the 
surface of the earth ; and yet this is but one of the curious geological 
facts connected with these mammoth curiosities. To the naturalist, 
who loves to search into the by-ways and hidden places of Nature, 
an opportunity is here offered to penetrate into the very ‘ bowels of 
the land,’ and to explore the recesses thet for centuries have never 
been visited by the light of heaven. As the importance of the Lack- 
awana mines is yearly increasing — at least to us who, in time; must 
depend almost entirely on them for our supply of fuel —the writer 
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has thought that a brief sketch of them might not be uninteresting to 
the public. 

The coal mines of the Lackawana, equal in extent and import- 
ance to any other in Pennsylvania, are situated in the village of Car- 
bondale, in the north-eastern corner of the state. The coal-beds, how- 
ever, are found to extend beyond the valley of Wyoming, and 
through the country for many miles around, increasing in depth as they 
approach the Susquehannah, until at Wilkesbarre the veins are open- 
ed from twenty to thirty feet in thickness. The Lackawana, an un- 
important stream, flows through the village of Carbondale, and gives 
its name to the coal found near its banks. Some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, this place was a cold and uninviting wilderness : the dis- 
covery of the coal-beds in the vicinity was the first cause of its set- 
tlement; and it owes its present prosperity wholly to its mines. Soon 
after their fortunate discovery, the ‘Delaware and Hudson Canal 
Company’ was formed ; and a large district of coal land having been 
purchased, a canal was constructed, connecting the waters of the 
Hudson and Lackawaxen, a distance of about one hundred miles. 
The rest of the country being too mountainous to continue the canal, 
a rail-road, sixteen miles in length, was opened between Carbondale 
and Honesdale, the commencement of the canal. 

Since that time, the works have been every year increased and 
improved, under the care of a skilful engineer; and the mines have 
been enlarged with the demand for their produce, until their extent, 
considering the time they have been in operation, is utterly aston 
ishing to a stranger. 

While sojourning in the village of Carbondale, in the course of 
the last summer, the writer was one day invited to join a company of 
ladies and gentlemen, about to visit the mines. The superintendent 
had courteously proffered his services as cicerone, and, attended by 
him, we proceeded on our way. Stopping at the Company’s office, 
each of the party was equipped with a lamp; thence a short walk 
brought us to the spot; where, at the foot of an inclined plane, the 
commencement of the rail-road, was an irregularly-shaped hollow, 
several hundred feet in extent. It was partly natural, yet had been 
much excavated, to allow the mines to enter the earth in a lateral or 
slanting, instead of a perpendicular, direction. 

On two or three sides of this hollow, there was a side-hill, of con 
siderable height, into which several openings had been cut, between 
ten and fifteen feet square. These were the mines. They frowned 

black and dismal, and we almost shrank at the thought of entering. 
Where the rock was not sufficiently strong to support the immense 
weight imposed on it, it had been propped up with large posts of 
timber. Into each mine there ran a small rail-road, some two feet 
wide ; and on these there would emerge, every few moments, a mule, 
drawing a train of cars, of proportionate size, laden with coal, and 
driven by a boy. These were immediately weighed, emptied of their 
contents, and sent back into the mines; while the large cars, which 
received the coal from them, were drawn up the plane, and despatehed 
on their way to the market. 

It was a busy day, and the scene was one of the greatest animation. 
Several hundred men were busily engaged at their various kinds of 
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work. Some ‘ damped’ the a cars into the others; some labored 
at the turning platform; and some were sawing trees into props, to 
support the excavated chambers; while the whole air resounded with 
the loud and unceasing cries of the Welsh boys, who a the 
mules, and who are thus accustomed to direct them. Thes imps, 
smutted with dirt and grease, dressed in rags which were so satu- 
rated by the oil from their lamps, that they were in constant danger 
of catching fire and burning up alive, presented an appearance almost 
revolting. They seemed, however, to enjoy their life, and yelled, 
and capered around, in high glee, every time they emerged from the 
mines. 

By the direction of the superintendent, the box of a car was 
removed, and its place supplied by some clean boards, on which several 
comfortable seats were fastened. ‘Tothis a mule was attached ; and 
all being seated, the driver, by dint of yells and blows, forced the 
animal into a gallop, and we commence ‘ed our journey into the earth. 

The entrance of the mine was frightfully low, and had an over- 
hanging aspect, that seemed momently threatening to fall; and 
although it was so securely propped that there was little danger, yet 
it was not without a tremor, to say the least, that we passed under it. 
The roof, which was so low at the entrance that we could almost 
touch it with our hands, gradually rose, until it reached a height of 

eight or ten feet, which is its average throughout ; dependent, how- 
ever, on the course of the vein which had been follow ed: ; and this being 
very undulating, while the rail-road was nearly level, it was at times 
extremely low, and at others so high that we seemed in some vast 
cavern. 

The air was of a mild temperature, and by no means so difficult or 
disagreeable to breathe, as we had anticipated ; and although, at some 
places, there was a continual dripping of water from the roof, 
seemed not too moist to be healthful. It always preserves an sana 
temperature; and this is probably the cause of the health enjoyed 
by those who labor in the mines. We crossed one or two little 
rivulets of water, during our passage ; but this being the driest of the 
mines, the quantity was but smail. In the others, however, parti- 

cularly one or two which have been extended under the bed of the 
Lackawana, the springs which have been laid open are so fruitful, 
that pumps, moved by the above-mentioned stream, are kept working 
night and day, to free the mines. 

On each side, wherever the top had threatened to fall in, huge 
props, each the size of a tree, had been placed to support it; and where- 
ever these were old and decayed, there grew on them a kind of 
fungus, remarkably beautiful in appearance. It was of the purest 
and most delicate white, and hung in large drops from the decaying 
posts; and, contrasted with the extreme darkness that enveloped 
every thing around, shone like lustrous gems, as we passed swiftly 
along. It has often been gathered as a curiosity ; but experiment 
has proved that it cannot be preserved. It is nourished by the dark- 
ness and damps of the gloomy mine, and shrinks away, and dies, 
when exposed to the light of day. Our guide pointed out to us, as 
we passed on, the ‘ old chambers,’ as they are called; these are spaces 
of considerable extent, on either side of the road, whence all the 
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coal has been removed. They have been successively left, as soon as 
excavated, to cave in, or be filled with ‘ culm,’ as the refuse coal is 
termed. While working in the chambers, the miners leave large 
pillars of coal to support the roof; but when they have exhausted 
that part of the vein, they dig away the pillars, and let it sink in. 

After travelling in this manner for about three quarters of a mile, 
as our guide informed us, the signs of recent work began to appear ; 
and in a few moments we saw the distant glimmering of lights. We 
soon arrived at the spot. Here the rail-road separated into different 
branches, which either led to the other chambers, or communicated 
with some other mine. We descended from the car, and having 
trimmed our lights, prepared to follow our conducter on foot. As 
the part of the mine we were about to visit was considerably higher 
than the main road, an inclined plane, some two or three hundred 
feet in length, had been made between them. On this the empty 
cars are drawn up by the loaded train, their motion being regulated 
by a machine, which retarded the swiftness of the latter. 

Following up this plane, we picked our dismal way along, stum- 
bling, ever and anon, over heaps of slate and culm, and at length 
arrived at the end. Here was the chamber. It was a large irregular 
apartment ; the space once occupied by the coal being dimly lighted 
by the miners’ lamps. Every few feet, there were large props, to 
sustain the roof; and at greater distances from each other, were 
columns of coal, several feet square. Some tweuty or thirty men 
were engaged in the different parts, either mining or loading the cars, 
each one provided with a little tin lamp, which he either hooked in 
his cap, or placed by his side. 

The miners are chiefly Welsh. They are large, iron-framed men, 
and have been accustomed to the mines from earliest childhood. 
The boys drive the mules, until large enough to work with their 
fathers, and then commence their dismal trade. Though they are 
said to be very healthful, they seldom live to old age, bat generally 
die in their prime. Their life is one of constant danger; and with- 
out great care, they are liable to be blown up by the powder which 
they use in blasting, or to be crushed by the masses of coal which 
they undermine. Notwithstanding this, however, and although such 
accidents do frequently occur, they are much attached to theit occu- 
pation, and refuse to work at any other trade. 

The vein which they were then working, was between four and 
five feet in thickness, and formed one of the sides of the chamber. 
About a foot from the bottom of every vein, there is a layer of earth, 
or soft slate, a few inches in thickness. This divides it into ‘ foot- 
coal’ and ‘upper coal.’ The upper coal is, l believe, removed first, 
leaving the other as a floor. The miner drills a hole for blasting, in 
the top of the vein; this being done, he lays himself on his right side, 
and commences undermining. With a sharp pick, he digs away this 
layer of earth, for several feet under, propping up with blocks of 
wood the mass of coal that overhangs him. Having undermined it 
sufficiently, the blast is put in and fired. Several tons are thus often 
= blown down at once. 

We stood for some time, and watched the progress of a miner, 
from the time he ‘set his drill,’ until the blast was fired, and the large 
VOL. XV. 14 
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fragments were blown from the top, and rolled down into the midst 
of the chamber. Our feelings, howbeit, were by no means those of 
ease. Jor the first time in life, we were far in the interior of the 
earth, with tons of rock piled above us: and although the hardy miner 
laughed at our fears, yet the awful gloom of the place, that made 
every step uncertain; the flickering of our lights, which made the dark- 

ness seem still more intense ; the clicking of the pick, and the noise of 
the blast, all conspired to chill us with an undefined terror. Imagina- 
tion could easily have changed the place into a haunt of demons, or 
of one of those tearful conce ptions of old Superstition. What marvel 
that, in the days wher the fire, the water, and the clouds, and every 
element, had its respective kings, there should have been conjured up 
a ‘ Monarch of the Mine” 














Not sprang art thou from mortal blood, 
Nor of old Glengyle’s lofty line; 

Thy dame the Lady of the Fiood, 

Thy sire, the ‘Monarch of the Mine? 














We were filled, too, with awe, as well as fear, at standing in places 
which had been entombed in darkness for centuries, yet were now 
open to the rapacity of man, from which even the depths of the earth 
cannot escape. 

On the roof, where the coal had separated from the slate which 
surrounded it, we saw impressions of the plants that once flourished 
on the surface of the earth, and which, yielding to those mysterious 
laws that still govern our planet, have been gradually changing, 
through the course of countless years. Stamped. deeply in the rock, 
were the forms of reeds, as large as saplings, and the leaves of mam- 
moth ferns. Perhaps they grew in the waters that nourished the 
Saurian monsters, or in thesfens where basked the huge Iguanodon! 
We endeavored to detach some of them from the ‘tock, but they 
broke as we forced them off. In the Company’s office, however, we 
saw some fine specimens, which had been preserved unmutilated. 
In these, every fibre and every leaf are as distinctly defined, as 
though the impression had been taken in wax; and at one glance, 
the matiralist may tell the species to which the plant belonged. 

At length, having seen all the wonders of the mines, and satisfied 
the curiosity which ‘had brought us so far into the interior of the earth, 
we prepared to return. We retraced our way down the plane, and 
again took our seats on the little car which had brought us in. The 
Welsh boy renewed his shouts and blows; the mule trotted off 
briskly ; and after riding for a considerable time, a sudden bend in 
the road brought us tu the mouth of the mine. Our eyes had become 
so accustomed to the darkness we had just left, that at first the light 
was painful, and they were dazzled by the brightness of the day. 
But it was only for a moment ; “ we then proceeded to the Com- 
pany’s office, where we left our lamps, and arranged our dresses. 
Then, after many thanks to our urbane guide, we turned our faces 
homeward. “ J. W. 5S. : 




























EPIGRAM. 





Att flesh is grass, they say; all grass is green ; 
But thou ’rt the greenest blade I ’ve ever seen! 











Boston, Jan., 1840. 
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VERSES BY A BACHELOR. 


ADDRESSED TO HIS FRIEND. 


‘I can no longer stifle 
How muct} long to rifle 
That little part - 
"They call the heart f° 


ae 


Moore. 


How sad and lonely is the lot 
Of him who wends his weary way, 
At midnight, to his cheerless cot, 
And meets no welcome voice, to say : 
‘Come, rest thee in thy wonted chair, 
And tell me all thy sorrows there? == 


trh_/ 


But maiden vows are such strange gear, 
So apt to change, so prone to fly, 
And prized so much, my friend, I fear 
The chain that binds the silken tie 
Has not sufficient strength to hold 
Two human hearts — if one grow cold! 


That dark haired fairy! she you thor em 
= 7 —— a e, gS 
Would make of earth a glimpse of Heaven, * 


And when you almost deemed her caught, 


(How can she ever be forgiven ?) 
To think that she could stoop to hear 
The man who vended that small beer! 


TI never sighed or knelt but once, 
V} 





And she :o whom the tale was told, 
Would often chide me for a dunce, 

When I was five brief summers old; \ 
She kept the village school ; her eyes 
1 thought were dipped in April skies! 


She’s married now; her youngest son 
Has grown to be a dandy-boy, 

And thinks as much of ‘ number one,’ 
As any mother’s baby-toy ; 

I meet her often in the street — 

She’s not the nymph J used to greet! 


Alas! when I rua over all 
The girls we loved in youth together, 
The blithe and fai,r the short and tall, 
With whom we strolled in moonlight weather, 
And when I look the papers through, 
Ah! then I weep, sometimes — don’t you? 





I never urge a needle on, 

Between the first and second bells, 
But every twinge, before ’tis gone, 

In thrilling tones of misery tells 
How many a load of stinging pain 
Had all been spared, if cut in twain! 

) 
And yet, and yet, ’tis not too late! 

We'll both repent, and banish gloom, 
And you shall marry laughing Kate, 

ind I'll be gay — alas! with whom? 
Oh, leave me not alone my friend, 
For hanging is a dreadful end ! 
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The Knight of Malta. 
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KNIGHT OF MALTA. 


: To THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Str: Inthe course of a tour which I made in Sicily, in the days of 
my juvenility, I passed some little time at the ancient city of Catania, 
at the foot of Mount AZtna. Here I became acquainted with the 
Chevalier L ,an old Knight of Malta. It was not many years 
after the time that Napoleon had dislodged the knights from their 
island, and he still wore the insignia of his order. He was not, 
however, one of those reliques of that once chivalrous body, who 
have been described as ‘a few worn-out old men, creeping about 
certain parts of Europe, with the Maltese cross on their breasts ;’ on 
the contrary, though advanced in life, his form was still light and 
vigorous: he had a pale, thin, intellectual visage, with a high fore- 
head, aud a bright, visionary eye. He seemed to take a fancy to me, 
as I certainly did to him, and we soon became intimate. I visited him 
occasionally, at his apartments, in the wing of an old palace, looking 
toward Mount Atna. He was an antiquary, a virtuoso, and a con- 
noisseur. His rooms were decorated with mutilated statues, dug up 
from Grecian and Roman ruins; old vases, lachrymals, and sepulchral 
lamps. He had astronomical and chemical instruments, and black- 
letter books, in various languages. 1 found that he had dipped a little 
in chimerical studies, and had a hankering after astrology and alchymy. 
He effected to believe in dreams and yisions, and delighted in the 
fanciful Rosicrucian doctrines. [cannot persuade myself, however, 
that he really believed in al] these; I rather think he loved to let his 
imagination carry him away into the boundless fairy land which they 
unfolded. 

In company with the chevalier, I took several excursions on horse- 
back about the environs of Catania, and the picturesque skirts of 
Mount Atna. One of these led through a village, which had sprung 
up on the very tract of an ancient eruption, the houses being built 
of lava. At one time we passed, for some distance, along a narrow 
lane, between two high dead convent walls. It was a cut-throat 
looking place, in a country where assassjnations are frequent; and just 
about midway through it, we observed blood upon the pavement and 
the walls, as if a murder had actually been committed there. 

The chevalier spurred on his horse, until he had extricated himself 
completely from this suspicious neighborhood. He then observed, 
that it reminded him of a similar blind alley in Malta, infamous on 
account of the many assassinations that had taken place there ; con- 
cerning one of which, he related a long and tragical story, that lasted 
until we reached Catania. It involved various circumstances of a 
wild and supernatural character, but which he assured me were 
handed down in tradition, and generally credited by the old inhabit- 
ants of Malta. 

As I like to pick up strange stories, and as I was particularly struck 
with several parts of this, | made a minute of it, on my return to my 
lodgings. The memorandum was lost, with several others of my 
travelling papers, and the story had faded from my mind, when 
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recently, in perusing a French memoir, I came suddenly upon it, 
dressed up, it is true, in a very different manner, but agreeing in the 
leading facts, and given upon the word of that famous adventurer, the 
Count Cagliostro. 

I haye amused myself, during a snowy day in the country, by ren- 
dering it roughly into English, for the entertainment of a youthful 
circle round the Christmas fire. It was well received by my auditors, 
who, however, are rather easily pleased. One proof of its merits is, | 
that it sent some of the youngest of them quaking to their beds, and 
gave them very fearful dreams. Hoping that it may have the same 
effect upon your ghost-hunting readers, I offer it, Mr. Editor, for inser- 
tion in your Magazine. I would observe, that wherever I have modi- 
fied the French version of the story, it has been in conformity to some 
recollection of the narrative of my friend, the Knight of Malta. 


Your obt. servt., 
Georrrey Crayon. 





THE GRAND PRIOR OF MINORCA, 


A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 
























‘Keep my wits, heaven! They say spirits appear 
To melancholy minds, and the graves open!’ FLETCHER. 


Axsout the middle of the last century, while the Knights of Saint 
John of Jerusalem still maintained something of their ancient state 
and sway in the Island of Malta, a tragical event took place there, 
which is the ground work of the following narrative. 

It may be as well to premise, that at the time we are treating of, 
the order of Saint John of Jerusalem, grown excessively wealthy, 
had degenerated from its originally devout and warlike character. In- 
stead of being a hardy body of ‘ monk-knights,’ sworn soldiers of the 
cross, fighting the Paynim in the Holy Land, or scouring the Mediter- 
ranean, and scourging the Barbary coasts with their galleys, or feeding LE 
the poor, and attending upon the sick at their hospitals, they led a life of ie) ad 
luxury and libertinism, and were to be found in the most voluptuous 
courts of Europe. The order, in fact, had become a mode of providing 
for the needy branches of the Catholic aristocracy of Europe. ‘A com- 
mandery,’ we are told, was a splendid provision for a younger brother; 
and men of rank, however dissolute, provided they belonged to the high- 
est aristocracy, became Knights of Malta, just as they did bishops, or 
colonels of regiments, or court chamberlains. After a brief residence 
at Malta, the knights passed the rest of their time in their own coun- 
tries, or only made a visit now and then to the island. While there, 
having but little military duty to perform, they beguiled their idleness 
by paying attentions to the fair. 

there was one circle of society, however, into which they could 
not obtain currency. This was composed of a few families of the old 
Maltese nobility, natives of the island. These families, not being 
permitted to enrol any of their members in the order, affected to hold 
no intercourse with its chevaliers; admitting none into their exclu- 
sive coteries, but the Grand Master, whom they acknowledged as their 
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sovereign, and the annie of in dnaten vehicle composed his 
council. 

To indemnify themselves for this exclusion, the chevaliers carried 
their gallantries into the next class of society, composed of those who 
held civil, administrative, and judicial situations. The ladies of this 
class were called honorate, or honorables, to distinguish them from the 
inferior orders; and among them were many of superior grace, 
beauty, and fascination. 

Even inthis more hospitable class, the chevaliers were not all equally 
favored. ‘Those of Germany had the decided preference, owing to 
their fair and fresh complexions, and the kindliness of their manners : 
next to these, came the Spanish cavaliers, on account of their pro- 
found and courteous devotion, and most discreet secresy. Singu- 
lar as it may seem, the chevaliers of France fared the worst. The 
Maltese ladies dreaded their volatility, and their proneness to boast of 
their amours, and shunned all entanglement with them. They were 
forced, therefore, to content themselves with conquests among females 
of the lower orders. They revenged themselves, after “the gay 
French manner, by making the ‘ honorate’ the objects of all kinds 
of jests and mystifications ; by prying into their tender affairs with 
the more favored chevaliers, and making them the theme of song and 
epigram. 

About this time, a French vessel arrived at Malta, bringing out a 
distinguished personage of the order of Saint John of Jerusalem, the 
Commander de Foulquerre, who came to solicit the post of com- 
mander in chief of the galleys. He was descended from an old and 
warrior line of French nobility, his ancestors having long been senes- 
chals of Poitou, and claiming descent from the first counts of Angou- 
leme. 

The arrival of the commander caused a little uneasiness among 
the peaceably inclined, for he bore the character, in the island, of 
being fiery, arrogant, and quarrelsome. He had already been three 
times at Malta, and on each visit had signalized himself by some rash 
and deadly affray. As he was now thirty-five years of age, however, 
it was hoped that time might have taken off the fiery edge of his 
spirit, and that he might prove more quiet and sedate than for merly, 
The commander set up an establishment befitting his rank and pre 
tensions ; for he arrogated to himself an importance greater even than 
that of the Grand Master. His house immediately became the rally- 
ing place of all the young French chevaliers. They informed him of 
all the slights they had experienced or imagined, and indulged their 
petulant and satirical vein at the expense of the honorate and their 
admirers. The chevaliers of other nations soon found the topics 
and tone of conversation at the commander’s irksome and offensive, 
and gradually ceased to visit there. The commander remained the 
head of a national clique, who looked up to him as their model. If 
he was not as boisterous and quarrelsome as formerly, he had become 
haughty and overbearing. He was fond of talking over his past 
affairs of punctilio and bloody duel. When walking the streets, he 
was generally attended by a ruffling train of young I ‘rench cayaliers, 
who ‘caught his own air of assumption and bravado. These he would 
conduct to the scenes of his deadly encounters, point out the very 
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spot where each fatal lunge had been given, and dwell vaingloriously 
on every particular. 

Under his tuition, the young French chevaliers began to add 
bluster and arrogance to their former petulance and levity; they 
fired up on the most trivial occasions, particularly with those who 
had been most successful with the fair; and would put on the most 
intolerable drawcansir airs. The other chevaliers conducted them- 
selves with all possible forbearance and reserve; but they saw it 
would be impossibie to keep on long, in this manner, without coming 
to an open rupture. 

Among the Spanish cavaliers, was one named Don Luis de Lima 
Vasconcellos. He was distantly related to the Grand Master; and 
had been enrolled at an early age among his pages, but had been 
rapidly promoted by him, until, at the age of twenty-six, he had been 
given the richest Spanish commandery in the order. He had, more- 
over, been fortunate with the fair, with one of whom, the most 
beautiful honorata of Malta, he had long maintained the most tender 
correspondence. 

The character, rank, and connexions of Don Luis put him ona 
par with the imperious Commander de Foulquerre, and pointed him 
out as a leader and champion to his countrymen. The Spanish 
chevaliers repaired to him, therefore, in a body; represented all the 
grievances they had sustained, and the evils they apprehended, and 
urged him to use his influence with the commander and his adherents 
to put a stop to the growing abuses. 

Don Luis was gratified by this mark of confidence and esteem, on 
the part of his countrymen, and promised to have an interview with 
the Commander de Foulquerre on the subject. He resolved to 
conduct himself with the utmost caution and delicacy on the occasion ; 
to represent to the commander the evil consequences which might 
result from the inconsiderate conduct of the young French cheva- 
liers, and to eutreat him to exert the great influence he so deservedly 
possessed over them, to restrain their excesses. Don Luis was 
aware, however, of the peril that attended any interview of the kind 
with this imperious and fractious man, and apprehended, however it 
might commence, that it would terminate in a duel. Still, it was an 
affair of honor, in which Castilian dignity was concerned ; beside, he 
had a lurking disgust at the overbearing manners of De Foulquerre, 
and perhaps had been somewhat offended by certain intrusive atten- 
tions which he had presumed to pay to the beautiful honorata. 

It was now Holy Week; a time too sacred for worldly feuds and pas- 
sions, especially in a community under the dominion of a religious 
order: it was agreed, therefore, that the dangerous interview in 
question should not take place until after the Easter holydays. It 
is probable, from subsequent circumstances, that the Commander de 
Foulquerre had some information of this arrangement among the 
Spanish chevaliers, and was determined to be beforehand, and to 
mortify the pride of their champion, who was thus preparing to read 
him a lecture. He chose Good Friday for his purpose. On this 
sacred day, it is customary in Catholic countries to make a tour of 
all the churches, offering up prayers in each. In every Catholic 
church, as is well known, there is a vessel of holy water near the 
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dens, ie shia, every one, on entering, ma hie Scone, and makes there- 
with the sign of the cross on his for ehead and breast. An office of gal- 
lantry, among the young Spaniards, is to stand near the door, dip 
their hands in the holy vessel, and extend them courteously and re- 
spectfully to any lady of their acquaintance who may enter; who 
thus receives the sacred water at second hand, on the tips of her 
fingers, and proceeds to cross herself, with all due decorum. The 
Spaniards, who are the most jealous of lovers, are impatient when 
this piece of devotional gallantry is proffered to the object of their 
affections by any other hand : on Good Friday, therefore, when a 
Jady makes a tour of the churches, it is the usage among them for 
the inamorato to follow her from church to church, so as to present 
her the holy water at the door of each; thus testifying his own de- 
votion, and at the same time preventing the officious services of a 
rival. 

On the day in question, Don Luis followed the beautiful honorata, 
to whom, as has already been observed, he had long been devoted. 
At the very first church she visited, the Commander de Foulquerre 
was stationed at the portal, with several of the young French cheva- 
liers about him. Before Don Luis could offer her the holy water, he 
was anticipated by the commander, who thrust himself between them, 
and, while he performed the gallant office to the lady, rudely turned 
his back upon her admirer, and trod upon his feet. The insult was 
enjoyed by the young Frenchmen who were present: it was too 
deep and grave to be forgiven by Spanish pride; and at once put an 
end to all Don Luis’ plans of caution and forbearance. He repressed 
his passion for the moment, however, and waited until all the parties 
left the church: then, accosting the commander with an air of cool- 
ness and unconcern, he inquired after his health, and asked to what 
church he proposed making his second visit. ‘To the Magis- 
terial Church of Saint John.’ Don Luis offered to conduct him 
thither, by the shortest route. His offer was aceepted, apparently 
without suspicion, and they proceeded together. After walking 
some distance, they entered a long, narrow lane, without door or 
window opening upon it, called the ‘Strada Stretta,’ or narrow 
street. It was a street in which duels were tacitly permitted, or 
connived at, in Malta, and were sutiered to pass as accidental en- 
counters. Every where else, they were prohibited. This restric- 
tion had been instituted to diminish the number of duels, formerly so 
frequent in Malta. As a farther precaution to render these encoun- 
ters less fatal, it was an offence, punishable with death, for any one to 
enter this street armed with either poniard or pistol. It was a lonely, 
dismal street, just wide enough for two men to stand upon their 
guard, and cross their swords; few persons ever traversed it, unless 
with some sinister design; and on any preconcerted duello, the 
seconds posted themselves at each end, to stop all passengers, and 
prevent interruption. 

In the present instance, the parties had scarce entered the street, 
when Don Luis drew his sword, and called upon the commander to 
defend himself. . 

De.Foulquerre was evidently taken by surprise: he drew back, 
and attempted to expostulate; but Don Luis persisted in defying 
him to the combat. 
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After a second or two, he likewise drew his sword, but immediately 
lowered the point. 

‘Good Friday !’ ejaculated he, shaking his head: ‘one word with 
you; it is full six years since | have been in a confessional: I am 
shocked at the state of my conscience ; but within three days — that 
is to say, on Monday next | 

Don Luis would listen to nothing. Though naturally of a peace- 
able disposition, he had been stung to fury, and people of that 
character when once incensed, are deaf to reason. He compelled the 
commander to put himself on his guard. The latter, though a man 
accustomed to brawl and battle, was singularly dismayed. Terror was 
visible in all his features. He placed himself with his back to the 
wall, and the weapons were crossed. The contest was brief and 
fatal. At the very first thrust, the sword of Don Luis passed through 
the body of his antagonist. ‘The commander staggered to the wall, 
and leaned against it. 

‘On Good Friday!’ ejaculated he again, with a failing voice, and 
despairing accents. ‘Heaven pardon you!’ added he; ‘take my 
sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses performed in the 
chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul!’ With these words 
he expired. 

The fury of Don Luis was at anend. He stood aghast, gazing at 
the bleeding body of the commander. He called to mind the prayer 
of the deceased for three days’ respite, to make his peace with heaven ; 
he had refused it; had sent him to the grave, with all his sins upon 
his head! His conscience smote him to the core; he gathered up 
the sword of the commander, which he had been enjoined to take to 
Tétefoulques, and hurried from the fatal Strada Stretta. 

The duel of course made a great noise in Malta, but had no inju- 
rious effect on the worldly fortunes of Don Luis. He made a full 
declaration of the whole matter, before the proper authorities ; the 
Chapter of the Order considered it one of those casual encounters of 
the Strada Stretta, which were mourned over, but tolerated; the 
public, by whom the late commander had been generally detested, 
declared that he had deserved his fate. It was but three days after 
the event, that Don Luis was advanced to one of the highest digni- 
ties of the Order, being invested by the Grand Master with the 
priorship of the kingdom of Minorca. 

From that time forward, however, the whole charzcter and con- 
duct of Don Luis underwent a change. He became a prey to a dark 
melancholy, which nothing could assuage. The most austere piety, 
the severest penances, had no effect in allaying the horror which 
preyed upou his mind. He was absent for a long time from Malta ; 
having gone, it was said, on remote pilgrimages: when he returned, 
he was more haggard than ever. There seemed something myste- 
rious and inexplicable in this disorder of his mind. The following 
is the revelation made by himself, of the horrible visions or chimeras 
by which he was haunted : 

‘When I had made my declaration before the Chapter,’ said he, ‘ and 
my provocations were publicly known, I had made my peace with 
man; but it was not so with God, nor with my confessor, nor with m 
own conseience. My act was doubly criminal, from the day on whi 
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it was ioemniatal, and from my refusal to a delay of done days, for 
the victim of my resentment to receive the sacraments. His despair- 
ing ejaculation, ‘Good Friday! Good Friday !’ continually rang in 
my ears. Why did I not grant the respite !’ cried I to myself; ‘was 
it not enough to kill the body, but must [ seek to kill the soul!’ 

‘On the night of the following Friday, I started suddenly from my 
sleep. An unaccountable horror was upon me. I looked wildly 
around. It seemed as if I were not in my apartment, nor in my bed, 
but in the fatal Strada Stretta, lying on the pavement. I again saw 
the commander leaning against the wall; 1 again heard his dying 
words : ‘ Take my sw ord to Tétefoulques, and have a hundred masses 
performed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of my soul !’ 

‘On the following night, I caused one of my servants to sleep in 
the same room with me. I saw and heard nothing, either on that 
night, or any of the nights following, until the next Friday ; when I 
had again the same vision, with this difference, that my valet seemed 
to be lying at some distance from me on the pavement of the Strada 
Stretta. The vision continued to be repeated on every Friday night, 
the commander alws ays appearing in the same manner, and uttering 
the same words: ‘ ‘lake my sword to Tétefoulques, and have a hun- 
dred masses performed in the chapel of the castle, for the repose of 
my soul!’ 

‘On questioning my servant on the subject, he stated, that on these 
occasions he dreamed that he was lying in a very narrow street, but 
he neither saw nor heard any thing of the commander. 

‘I knew nothing of this Tétefoulques, whither the defunct was so 
urgent I should carry his sword. I made inquiries, therefore, con- 
cerning it, among the French chevaliers. They informed me that it 
was an old castle, situated about four leagues from Poitiers, in the 
midst of a forest. It had been built in old times, several centuries 
since, by Foulques Taillefer, (or Fulke Hackiron,) a redoubtable hard- 
fighting Count of Angouleme, who gave it to an illegitimate son, 
afterward created Grand Seneschal of Poitou, which son became the 
progenitor of the Foulquerres of Tétefoulques, hereditary Seneschals 
of Poitou. They farther informed me, that strange stories were told 
of this old castle, in the surrounding country, and that it contained 
many curious reliques. Among these, were the arms of Foulques 
Taillefer, together with all those of the warriors be had slain; and 
that it was an immemorial usage with the [Foulquerres to have the 
weapons deposited there which they had wielded either in war or in 
single combat.’ This, then, was the reason of the dying injunction 
of the commander respecting his sword. I carried this weapon 
with me, wherever | went, but still [ neglected to compiy with his 
request. 

‘ The visions still continued to harass me with undiminished hor- 
ror. I repaired to Rome, where I confessed myself to the Grand 
Cardinal penitentiary, and informed him of the terrors with which I 
was haunted. He promised me absolution, after I should have per- 
formed certain acts of penance, the principal of which was, to exe- 
cute the dying request of the commander, by carrying hig sword to 
Tétefoulques, and having the hundred masses performed in the chapel 
of the castle for the repose of his soul. 
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I set out for Preuss as papell: as » puss, and made no delay in 
my journey. On arriving at Poitiers, 1 found that the tidings of the 
death of the commander had reached there, but had caused no more 
affliction than among the people of Malta. Leaving my equipage in 
the town, I put on the garb of a pilgrim, and taking a guide, set out 
on foot for Tétefoulques. Indeed the roads in this part of the coun- 
try were impracticable for carriages. 

I found the castle of Tétefoulques a grand but gloomy and dilapi- 
dated pile. All'the gates were closed, and there reigned over the 
whole place an air of almost savage loneliness and desertion. I 
had understood that its only inhabitants were the concierge, or war- 
der, and a kind of hermit who had charge of the chapel. After 
ringing for some time at the gate, I at length succeeded in bringing 
forth the warder, who bowed with reverence to my pilgrim’s garb. I 
begged him to conduct me io the chapel, that being the end of my 
pilgrimage. We found the hermit there, chanting the funeral ser- 
vice ; a dismal sound to one who came to perform a penance for the 
death of a member of the family. When he had ceased to chant, I 
informed him that I came to accomplish an obligation of conscience, 
and that I wished him to perform a hundred masses for the repose of 
the soul of the commander. He replied that, not being in orders, 
he was not authorized to perform mass, but that he would willingly 
undertake to see that my debt of conscience was discharged. I laid my 
offering on the altar,and would have placed the sword of the com- 
mander there, likewise. ‘ Hold!’ said the hermit, with a melancholy 
shake of the head, ‘ this is no place for so deadly a weapon, that has so 
often been bathed in Christian blood. Take it to the armory ; you will 
find there trophies enough of like character. It is a place into which 
I never enter.’ 

‘The warder here took up the theme abandoned by the peaceful 
man of God. He assured me that I would see in the armory the 
swords of all the warrior race of Foulquerres, together with those 
of the eriemies over whom they had triumphed. This, he observed, 
had been a usage kept up since the time of Mellusine, and of her 
husband, Geoffrey ala Grand-dent, or.Geoflrey with the Great-tooth. 

‘I followed the gossiping warder to the armory. It was a great 
dusty hall, hung round with Gothic-looking portraits, of a stark line 
of warriors, each with his weapon, and the weapons of those he had 
slain in battle, hung beside his picture. The most conspicuous por- 
trait was that of Foulques Taillefer, (Fulke Hackiron,) Count of 
Angouleme, and founder of the castle. He was represented at full 
length, armed cap-a-pie, and grasping a huge buckler, on which were 
emblazoned three lions passant. The figure was so striking, that it 
seemed ready to start from the canvass: and I observed beneath this 
picture, a trophy composed of many weapons, proofs of the numerous 
triumphs of this hard-fighting old cavalier. Beside the weapons con- 
nected with the portraits, there were swords of all shapes, sizes, and 
centuries, hung round the hall; with piles of armor, placed as it were 
in effigy. 

‘On each side of an immense chimney, were suspended the por- 
traits of the first seneschal of Poitou (the illegitimate son of Foulques 
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Taillefer) asi bie Ww ife Isehalle a Senin the progenitors of the 
grim race of Foulquerres that frowned around. They had the look 
of being perfect likenesses; and as I gazed on them,I fancied I 
could trace in their antiquated features some family resemblance to 
their unfortunate descendant, whom I had slain! This was a dismal 
neighborhood, yet the armory was the only part of the castle that had 
a habitable air ; so I asked the warder whether he could not make a 
fire, and give me something for supper there, gnd prepare me a bed 
in one corner. 

‘* A fire and a supper you shall have, and that cheerfully, most wor- 
thy pilgrim,’ said he ; ‘ but as to a bed, I advise you to come and sleep 
in my chamber.’ 

** Why so ? inquired I ; ‘ why shall I not sleep in this hall ? 

‘| have my reasons; I will make a bed for you close to mine.’ 

‘I made no objections, for | recollected that it was Friday, and I 
dreaded the return of my vision. He brought in billets of wood, 
kindled a fire in the great overhanging chimney, and then went forth 
to prepare my supper. I drew a heavy chair before the fire, and seating 
myself in it, gazed musingly round upon the portraits of the Foul- 
querres, and the antiquated armor and weapons, the mementos of 
many a bloody deed. As the day declined, the smoky draperies of 
the hal] gradually became confounded with the dark ground of the 
paintings, and the lurid gleams from the chimney only enabled me 
to see visages staring at me from the gathering darkness. All this 
was dismal in the extreme, and somewhat appalling ; perhaps it was 
the state of my conscience that rendered me peculiarly sensitive, and 

rone to fearful imaginings. 

‘ At length the warder ‘brought in my supper. It consisted of a dish 
of trout, and some craw-fish taken in the fosse of the castle. He pro- 
cured also a bottle of wine, which he informed me was wine of Poi- 
tou. I requested him to invite the hermit to join me in my repast ; 
but the holy man sent back word that he allowed himself nothing but 
roots and herbs, cooked with water. I took my meal, therefore, alone, 
but prolonged it as much as possible, and sought to cheer my droop- 
ing spirits by the wine of Poitou, which I found very tolerable. 

‘When supper was over, | prepared for my evening devotions. 
I have always been very punctual in reciting my breviary ; it is the 
prescribed and bounden duty of all chevaliers of the religious orders ; 
and I can answer for it, is faithfully performed by those of Spain. 
I accordingly drew forth from my pocket a small missal and a 
rosary, and told the warder he need only designate to me the way 
to his chamber, where I could come and rejoin him, when I had 
finished my prayers. 

‘ He accordingly pointed out a winding stair-case, opening from the 
hall. ‘ You will descend this stair-case, said he, ‘ until you come to 
the fourth landing place, where you enter a vaulted passage, termi- 
nated by an arcade, with a statue of the blessed Jeanne of France : 
you cannot help finding my room, the door of which I will leave 
open ; it is the sixth door from the landing place. I advise you not 
to remain in this hall after midnight. Before that hour, you will hear 
the hermit ring the bell, in going the rounds of the corridors. Do not 
linger here after that signal.’ 
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‘ The warder retired, and I commenced my devotions. I continued 
at them earnestly ; pausing from time to time to put wood upon the 
fire. I did not dare to look much around me, for I felt myself becoming 
a prey to fearful fancies. The pictures appeared to become animated. 
If I regarded one attentively, for any length of time, it seemed to 
move the eyes and lips. Above all, the portraits of the Grand Senes- 
chal and his lady, which hung on each side of the great chimney, the 
progenitors of the Foulquerres of Tétefoulque, regarded me, I thought, 
with angry and baleful eyes: I even fancied they exchanged signifi- 
cant glances with each other. Just then a terrible blast of wind 
shook all the casements, and, rushing through the hall, made a fear- 
ful rattling and clashing among the armor. To my startled fancy, it 
seemed something supernatural. 

‘ At length I heard the bell of the hermit, and hastened to quit the 
ball. Taking a solitary light, which stood on the supper table, I de- 
scended the winding stair-case ; but before I had reached the vaulted 
passage, leading to the statue of the blessed Jeanne of France, a blast 
of wind extinguished my taper. I hastily remounted the stairs, to 
light it again at the chimney; but judge of my feelings, when, on 
arriving at the entrance to the armory, | beheld the Seneschal and 
his lady, who had descended from their frames, and seated themselves 
on each side of the fire-place ! 

‘* Madam, my love,’ said the Seneschal, with great formality, and 
in antiquated phrase, ‘what think you of the presumption of this 
Castilian, who comes to harbor himself and make wassail in this our 
castle, after having slain our descendant, the commander, and that 
without granting him time for confession ? 

‘« Truly, my lord,’ answered the female spectre, with no less state- 
linezs of manner, and with great asperity of tone ; ‘truly, my lord, I 
opine that this Castilian did a grievous wrong in this encounter ; 
and he should never be suffered to depart hence, without your throw- 
ing him the gauntlet.’ I paused to hear no more, but rushed again 
dowa stairs, to seek the chamber of the warder. It was impossible 
to find it in the darkness, and in the perturbation of my mind. After 
an hour and a half of fruitless search, and mortal horror and anxieties, 
I endeavored to persuade myself that the day was about to break, 
and listened impatiently for the crowing of the cock; for I thought 
if I could hear his cheerful note, 1 should be réassured ; catching, in 
the disordered state of my nerves, at the popular notion that ghosts 
never appear after the first crowing of the cock. 

At length I rallied myself, and endeavored to shake off the vague 
terrors which haunted me. I tried to persuade myself that the two 
figures which I had seemed to see and hear, had existed only in my 
troubled imagination. I still had the end of a candle in my hand, and 
determined to make another effort to re-light it, and find my way to 
bed ; for I was ready to sink with fatigue. I accordingly sprang up 
the stair-case, three steps at a time, stopped at the door of the armory, 
and peeped cautiously in. The two Gothic figures were no longer 
in the chimney corners, but I neglected to notice whether they had 
réascended to their frames. I entered, and made desperately for the 
fire-place, but scarce had I advanced three strides, when Messire 
Foulques Taillefer stood before me, in the centre of the hall, armed 
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cap-a-pie, and standing in guard, with the point of his sword silently 
presented to me. I would have retreated to the stair-case, but the 
door of it was occupied by the phantom figure of an esquire, who 
rudely flung a gauntlet in my face. Drivento fury, I snatched down 
a sword from the wall: by chance, it was that of the commander 
which I had placed there. I rushed upon my fantastic adversary, 
and seemed to pierce him through and through; but at the same 
time I felt as if something pierced my heart, burning like a red-hot 
iron. My blood inundated the hall, and I fell senseless. 








‘WueEn I recovered consciousness, it was broad day, and I found 
myself in a small chamber, attended by the warder and the hermit. 
The former told me that on the previous night, he had awakened long 
after the midnight hour, and perceiving that I had not come to his 
chamber, he had furnished himself with a vase of holy water, and set 
out to seek me. He found me stretched senseless on the pavement 
of the armory, and bore me to his room. Ispoke of my wound; and 
of the quantity of blood that I had lost. He shook his head, and 
knew nothing about it; and to my surprise, on examination, | found 
myself perfectly sound and unharmed. The wound and blood, there- 
fore, had been all delusion. Neither the warder nor the hermit put 
any questions to me, but advised me to leave the castle as soon as 
possible. I lost no time in complying with their counsel, and felt my 
heart relieved from an oppressive weight, as I left the gloomy and 
fate-bound battlements of Tétefoulques behind me.’ 

I arrived at Bayonne, on my way to Spain, on the following 
Friday. At midnight I was startled from my sleep, as I had formerly 
been ; but it was no longer by the vision of the dying commander. 
It was old Foulques Taillefer who stood before me, armed cap-4-pie, 
and presenting the point of his sword. I made the sign of the cross, 
and the spectre vanished, but I received the same red-hot thrust in 
the heart which I had felt in the armory, and I seemed to be bathed 
in blood. I would have called out, or have arisen from my bed and 
gone in quest of succor, but I could neither speak nor stir. This 
agony endured until the crowing of the cock, when I fell asleep 
again; but the next day I was ill, and in a most pitiable state. I 
have continued to be harrassed by the same vision every Friday 
night ; no acts of penitence and devotion have been able to relieve 
me from it; and it is only a lingering hope in divine mercy, that 
sustains me, and enables me to support so lamentable a visitation. 








Tue Grand Prior of Minorca wasted gradually away under this 
constant remorse of conscience, and this horrible incubus. He died 
some time after having revealed the preceding particulars of his 
case, evidently the victim of a diseased imagination. 

The above relation has been rendered, in many parts literally, from 
the French memoir, in which it is given as a true story: if so, it is 
one of those instances in which truth is more romantic than fiction. 


G.C, 
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PASSAIC: 


A GROUP OF POEMS TOUCHING THAT RIVER. 


BY FLACCUS. 


‘Ou could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme; 

Though deep, yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing, full.’ 


Denuam's Coorrr’s Hine. 









TALE FIRST. 





THE 





GREAT DESCENDER. 







‘Since he, miscalled the Morning Star, 
Nor man nor fiend hath fallen so far.’ Byron. 


CANTO II. 































THERE are — to tempt our mortal search and aim 
Two rival peaks that crown the hill of fame: 
One sought by those in love with temporal power, 
Who court the certain glory of the hour: 

Who posthumous honors deem not worth the strife, 
And plant no crops they may not reap in life. 
Such are the rich — the placeman of the day — 
Professor, judge, all worthy in their way, 

But who more love live plaudits in their ear, 
Than all the praises dead men can — not hear; 
And this their epitaph when life is o’er : 

* They tilled their place — as it was filled before.’ 


The steeper summit of the glorious hill 
Is clomb by spirits of a ioftier will ; 
Who beaten routes and vulgar custom shun, ’ 
And aim at deeds by mortals yet undone: 

Fame's forlorn-hope, who tread her frightfullest ways — 

The samphire-gatherers of her cliff-born bays — 

Who scorn renown that three-score years can span, 

That bounds the glory with the frame of man; 

Whose sun-struck sight one dazzling maxim blinds : 

No mortal fame can sate immortal minds. 

So lost in longing for perennial bays, 

They slight as dross contemporaneous praise ; 

And bid intruding worshippers return, 

And hoard their homage for their senseless urn. 

How wild soe’er their hopes — their schemes immense — 

One must admire their lofty confidence, 

Who scorn the pittance of the shores to reap, 

And bound for glory, launch upon the deep : 

Freighted with stuffs by cunning genius wove, 

Devised to tempt some distant trader’s love — 

Since goods at home as cheapest trash despised, 

In ports remote and foreign, may be prized; 

Consigned to strangers in an unknown clime, 

To barter there for honors of far time. 

















What different paths these rival ranksdivide! 
Those trudge the road — these climb the mountain side ; 
Those till the lands which others tilled before, 

These clear new fields on some untrodden shore ; 
Those ride on jades of sorry speed and power, 

These back wild steam, at fifty miles the hour ; 
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We left him fainting on the grassy bank ; 


Those mount the hill, to catch the breezes there, 
These in balloons spring up at once to air ; 
Those by safe steps descend the rocky steep, 
These clear the dreadful barrier at a leap ! 

Oh! none can doubt which rival throng of fame 
Our own bold hero of the fall may claim : 


His isa class, too rare in every age, 


Who blend at once the hero with the sage ; 
Who mighty thoughts with mighty brains conceive, 
And mighty deeds with mighty hands achieve. 


He stopped at nought his daring spirit bid ; 


Whate’er his mind conceived hs body did. 
Oh! rarest union of all mortal powers! 
Oh! pride — that such a paragon is ours! 


Unconscious violets bore his noble hea 


His frame unstrung, his garments dripping dank : 
’ 


And mossy cushions lent his limbs a bed. 
O’er his pale brows green laurels brushed the air, 


As though they sought to twine in chaplets there: 


While trump of frogs, sole heralds of his feat, 
Seemed but the foretaste of applause more sweet. 
Revived at length, he seeks his humble home ; 
Full of past deeds, but more of those to come. 
Atevery step, lit by the moon's white beam, 

The trickling drops like gems all-sparkling gleam : 
And gems they are in Science’ eye that shine 
More precious than the rarest of the mine. 

The tears of pity, or the soldier’s blood, 

Match not those drippings of the conquered flood. 
He feelsno damp ; when hearts with ardor thrill, 
There is no fear that skins will quake with chill : 
Triumph is his and ever bright renown — 
Ranked with immortals shall his name go down! 
He proved a fact that science never knew, 
And did a deed which none had dared to do. 


Next morn, the sun awakes the busy town, 
To learn of feats and miracles unknown : 
On every post, pump, pillar, corner, tree, 
This startling card the awe-struck people see : 
‘On Wednesday next, from yonder rocky height, 
Whence falls the flood — unwinged, unaided quite — 
Near where the dwarf pine lives, yet cannot grow — 
One Partcu will leap into the tide below ; 

And in his body prove to every one, 

Some things as well as others can be done.’ 

Some pity melts, some horrid fears appal ; 

But soul-absorbing wonder rouses all. 

Some that had chanced his moody ways to know, 
And feared him mad, now deemed him truly so. 
Some as a hvax the matter feigned to treat, 

And foully called the hero wag and cheat. 

The parson said, as God no wings had given, 

Such flights by man seemed like defying heaven: 
Parcu he denounced, and on his head did pour 

Such doom as Galileo met before. 

The Doctor thought the case was doubtful; true, 

If safe he reached the water — safe went through, 
Unhurt by rocks, why — he must own, for one — 
He thought the feat might — possibly — be done : 
Especially — if he were standing by — 

The limbs torub — the stomach-pump apply — 
Then put to bed — then purge a week — then bleed — 
He felt quite sure he might — perhaps — succeed. 


At length the day of awful trial came ; 
Momentous morn ! — big with disgrace or fame. 
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And neighboring farms, and distant cities, all 
Disgorge their throngs, to mingle at the fall. 

There stand at least, on mountain-height and glen, 
Ten thousand women, and one thousand men; 

For woman seeks and shines in trial’s hour, 

When pity — her own balsam — shecan pour ; 

And measuring glances many an eye would throw 
Frem the tall cliff to yon black lake below, 

Streaked white with suds from many a well-washed rock ; 
Oh! who could mark that depth, without a shock! 
Schools are let loose — the merry urchins scream — 
Bestride the sharp-backed rock, or wade the stream ; 
And many a tree around that craggy shore 

The precious fruit of mortal bodies bore: 

Among their leaves that quivered in the breeze, 

A thousand hearts were fluttering more than these. 
Loud shouts the tumbling river, ’till it frights 

To shrieks and quakings, all the rocky heights. 

Oh glorious spectacle ! — oh noble stage ! 

Whereon to bare bright science to the age ; 

A heaven-set trap appears this rock-girt glen, 

To corner truth, and here pursuing, pen ; 

And captured thus, by genius’ conquering power, 
Advance it centuries in a single hour. 

Who would not seek it even through yon abyss! 

Or die to prove it on a scene like this! 


But where is he ? — the hero of the day — 
Whose call this thronging multitude obey ? 
Why ask ? When genius oftits face displays, 

*T is tanned and cheapened in the public gaze : 

{t were unfitting his should be attacked 

By vulgar vision, till the hour of act. 

But where ishe? Approach yon humble shed, 
Behold him there ! — his frugal dinner spread — 
His active jaws their motion quick repeating — 
And Parcu the hero, Patcu the sage, is eating ! 
You smile ! — as if a wit could live on stone — 
‘As if God meant his fruits for fools alone ;’* 
Asif a genius of the mightiest ken 

Had not teeth, stomach, throat, like other men. 
Even Satire might forgive him a repast 

All human reason feared would be his last. 

Our hero knew what compounds men must be, 
He felt himself ‘half dust, half deity ! 

And knew the body still supplies must find, 
Despite the nausea of the haughty mind : 
Ungrate ul mind — the very means to slight, 
Whence through corporeal channels springs its might. 
Full well he knew the courage food instils — 
The heart grows bigger as the stomach fills: 
Full well he knew, where food does not refresh, 
The shrivelled soul shrinks inward with the flesh ; 
That he’s best armed for danger’s rash career, 
Who’s crammed so full thereis no room for fear. 


Now from the gathered and still gathering crowd, 
impatient murmurs swell, and burst meal ; 

And threats arise— which soon to whispers sink — 
For look! at last he stands upon the brink : 
‘Parcu ! shouts the mighty multitude around, 


And‘ Parcu! ‘Patcu ? ‘Parcn!’ hills, caves, and skies rebound ! 


Now ! hero — now ! — one trial, and the last, 

To build thy fortune, or for ever blast ; 

Ere one young hour be born from time’s full womb, 
Thy fame shall find a trumpet, or a tomb ! 
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No time he wastes ; from the brown jug he brings, 

One draught he takes — thrice claps his hands — then springs ! 
He’s off! He whirls ! with flutter, rush, whiz — dash ; 
Cleaving the foam with gurgle, spatter, 'splash, 
Down-sinking! Through the hushed and choking crowd, 
The breath grows thick, ‘and ci innot shriek aloud : 

All feel his gasping pangs — increasing still — 

The breathless spasm — the e epigastric thrill ; 

As fast, and faster hurried to the stroke, 

He strikes! — all start as from wild dreams awoke ! 

In that dread moment of uncertainty, 

Ev’n envy’s sneer dies down to pity’s sigh ; 

While the cold doubter, whom no pangs can thrill, 
Prepares to croak ‘ He knew ’t would end in ill :’ 

But soon to sneers and fears is put an end; 

Through the dark lake behold his face ascend ! 

Ruddy, and welcome as the second sun 

To Adam rose, who feared his race was run. 

When genius shoots his lightning through the soul 
Applause the recognizing peal should roll: 

Loud shouts and long, the roaring flood outroar, 

When safe he finds, and stands upon the shore ! 

Through the glad heavens, which tempests now conceal, 
Deep thunder-guns in quick succession peal ; 

As if salutes were firing from the sky, 

To hail the triumph, and the victory : 

Shout ! trump of fame — ’till thy ‘brass lungs burst out! 
Shout! mortal ton: gues !— deep-throated thunders, shout ! 
For lo ! — electric genius, downward hurled, 

Has startled science, and illumed the w orld! 


Now rushing winds and thunderbolts engage : 
Chaos of sounds, and dust, and flame in rage ; 


That the firm frame-work of the heavens on high 
Rocks wide, as if an earthquake shook the sky. 
While from the brimming and o’errunning cloud, 
The ominous drops, big, scattered, rare and loud, 
Tinkle like dropping pebbles on the lake — 

Beat dust from earth — on rocks, wide spattering, break. 
Each friend of science gazes upward — wheels, 

And takes, for shelter, meanly to his heels: 

Not even the hero, dmpping from the flood, 

The general panic of the time withstood. 

Oh! strange infatuation of the mind: 

To flinch at trifles, though to dangers blind. 

So the hot heroes of the barricade, 

When, tired of laws and kings themselves had made, 
They met defying fire and sword and slaughter, 
Were by Lobau dispersed with muddy water.* 


A knot of savans, huddled ’neath a shed, 
Discussed the feat; one rigid sceptic said 

There was some trick — but where he could not see : 
Enough for him to know it could not be ; 

What was impossible for man v achieve, 

Ev’n though he saw it, he would not believe. 

A learned sage from Gotham that had come, 
Who bared some falsehoods, and believed in some, 
Declared, with boldness common to the wise, 
Possible, or not — he must believe his eyes. 

The doubter cried ’t was humbug, humbug all — 
Believers ever into error fall ; 

The world was full of humbug; he, for one, 
Could not so tamely be imposed upon. 

The hero vowed — with anger justly moved, 

To hear disputed all that he had proved ; 

To prove it still, on that, or any ground — 

On taller heights, could taller heights be found ; 


a — — - A___ ee 


* A mob in the Place Vendome, at Paris, that refused to retireon threat of being fired upon, were 
thus finally scattered by meaus of a fire-engine, and a little dirty water. 
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Ay, hotly swore to leap through all the air, 

From the moon’s horns, if they would hang him there. 

Take not his boasting in the literal sense — 

Success and whiskey gave him confidence ; 

And in the heat, and tnumph of the hour, 

He felt no bounds to his presumptuous power. 

The doubter, warming, said he must repeat, 

He deemed him all a humbug, and his feat. 

Redder than morn the hero’s life-blood rose, 

And tinged his cheek still brighter than his nose: 

Then fell his vengeance on the slanderer’s head, 

Fists flew — claws clenched — teeth gnashed, and noses bled ; 
And struggling, tumbling, rolling, on they go, 

Til Patch was parted froia his prostrate foe: 

Conqueror, alike in battie and th’ abyss, 
The day, the triumph, now is doubly his! 


"T were vain to trace the toils the hero passed, 
Through each repeated trial, to the last: 
From towering masts to Hudson’s tide the leap, 

Or from Niagara’s more appalling steep : 

Till that dark day of sorrow’s blackest frown, 

When the bright sun of leapers last went down; 

And that great light so many streams had drenched, 

Oh, Genessee ! —- was in thy waters quenched. 

No cloud— no gloom that morn the heavens o’erhung, 
Yet dark forebodings rose from many a tongue ; 

And warning voices bade him shun the shore, 

And tempt the horrors of the leap no more. 

But with that fatal bias which has led 

So many a hero to his doom, he said: 

‘Could danger fright, I ne’er had braved th’ abyss : 

If death must come, what fitter hour than this ?’ 

He ceased, and leaping from the fatal shore, 

Dropped like a stone, and sank to rise no more! 

When to the crowd the awful truth grew plain, 

That daring form was ne’er to rise again ; 

They spoke not, shrieked not, wailed not; with dismay, 
Each gazed on other, dumb — then turned away. 

And oh! most sad, most touching sight — the mate — 
The widowed comrade of his wandering fate— 

His bear, returning with the mournful throng, 

There led, all friendless, masterless, along! 
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He fell ! — the Great Descender of his time — 
The only traveller in his route sublime : 

Sole, last — nor had before, nor since he fled, 

A rival, living, or a follower, dead : 

Forewarned, like Nelson, of his doom, too well ; 
Like Nelson, mid his scenes of glory fell: 

By that last mortal effort of his mind, 

Enriching truth, but beggaring mankind. ' 
Dropping too often — for his zeal was such — ¥ 
He yielded, vanquished by a drop too much. A 
Think not I mean to hint the hero quaffed is 
Too oft for health the soul-inspiring draught: 

Though some there be who slanderously contend 

He thus was basely hurried to his end. 

Weak, ignorant fools, then know ye not, indeed, | 
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That souls of fire on fiery food must feed ? 
That what would burn your feeble nerves apart, 
Ts natural diet to the great of heart ? 

As well the dull and browsing ass might sneer 
At locomotive in its awift career ; 
Unthinking, in the folly of his ire, | 

That such tremendous energies require 

A drink of scalding vapor, and a food of fire! 


There ate, who hold this dread belief, beside : 
That by design the mighty leaper died ; 
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That of earth’s common, tame abysses tired, 
His soul some wilder, botder plunge desired ; 
And thus, all braced to brave the final pang, 
Down the deep gulf that knows no bottom, sprang. 
Such were an end — howe’er the heart it thrill — 
More in accordance with his daring will. 

Why should he farther here prolong the strife ? 
He had fulfilled the mission of his hfe; 

And ran art, science, and the world in debt : 

A mighty debt, alas! uncancelled yet. 

Oh! my sad pen with tears of ink could weep, 
To find such worth left unrenowned to sleep. 
His class immortal, who possess, combined, 

Th’ heroic body with th’ inventive mind ; 

Too rarely run with triumph to the goal, 

Till from the clay-clog death has loosed the soul. 
Then shall their fame rush brightly into day ; 
What present owes them, future time shall pay ; 
And all, who erst their living fires did spurn, 
Shall throng to hail the ashes of their urn. 


No living laurel on their brows may bloom, 

But chiselled garlands shall enwreath their torab : 
No praise shall swell, their lonely course to cheer, 
Till poured unheeded in their marble ear : 

Their very features to the world unknown, 

Till carved by glory in the pallid stone. 

*T is only from the chilly air of death 

Fame, like the soul, first draws enduring breath ; 
And genius, when from earthly fetters freed, 

First grows immortal, when it has no need. 

Like rays phosphoric that surprise the night, 

’T is death’s corruption fires its hidden light: 
Death’s tongue of thunder tells us, when gone by, 
Some flash of wit has shot along our sky. 

The world to merit wakes not till ’tis past, 

And notes no struggle, till it makes the last : 

Nor knows the skies a genius deigned to rain, 

Till like a cloud it blooms on high again : 

Learns not a spark astray from heaven has come, 
Till the bright wanderer finds once more its home ; 
And, like a star life’s day-time has concealed, 
Stands, by the darkness of the grave revealed. 


Martyr of science! — in whose glorious cause 

Thou lost thy life, and gain’dst the world’s applause, 
To the historian of thy deeds sublime, 

Thou seem’st a fossil monster of old time: 

Huge, shadowy, lone, of mighty race of yore; 

But now on earth extinct for ever more. 

Mine be the boast thy relics to have stirred! 

Mine the Cuvierian hand that disinterred, 

And classed thee monarch of a giant reign, _ 
Whose mammoth like we ne’er may see again. 


Farewell! Great Heart! Thou’rt doomed to bright renown, 
And like thy body shall thy fame go down 

To the deep sea that rolls without a shore, 

Farther than fame or body went before. 

Oh! happy chance that gave thee for my theme! 


Now, linked together, will we sail the stream ; 

Thou shalt be called the Parcn whom Flaccus sang, 
Or I the bard who Parcn’s praises rang: 

Yes! I shall buoy thee on th’ immortal sea, 

Or, failing that, thyself shalt carry me! 


END OF TRE GREAT DESCENDER. 
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THE HAUNTED MERCHANT. 


BY 





HARRY FRANCO. 


CHAPTER Itt. 


RELATES HOW OUR MERO WAS RECEIVED BY THE MEMBERS OF MK. TREMLETT’S HOUSEHOLD. 


Wuen Mr. Tremiett came down to breakfast next morning, he 
discovered that something had occurred to ruffle the temper of his 
house-keeper, for that respectable old lady made a display of some 
of the most dignified airs that were probably ever seen in a republi- 
can country. And she did not allow him to remain long in igno- 
rance of the cause of her unusual stateliness of demeanor. 

‘ That little scamp,’ said Mrs. Swazey, as she filled up Mr. Trem- 
lett’s cup, ‘is the greatest villain; the greatest villain,’ she repeated 
again, giving the coffee urn an emphatic shake,‘in the individual 
world.’ 

‘I am afraid he is a rogue,’ said Mr. Tremlett. 

‘I can dispel all your fears on that subject,’ said the dignified 
lady; ‘1 know he is.’ 

‘Has he made his escape ?’ inquired Mr. Tremlett. 

‘No, Sir, he has not, but I reckon he will;’ replied the lady, ‘ for 
this house is not big enough to hold him and me, as big as it is.’ 

Mr. Tremlett thought to himself, as he swallowed his coffee, that 
he had some right to be heard in the matter; and he determined 
that the boy should remain, if it was only to convince his house- 
keeper that he would do as he pleased in his own house. 

‘ What has the boy done ? asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘Every thing,’ replied the lady ; ‘he abused me in the shameful- 
lest manner.’ 

‘But you must make allowance for the poor child’s education,’ said 
Mr. Tremlett ; consider that he has not had the advantages of other 
children.’ 

‘I can consider nothing as an excuse for unnatural conduct,’ replied 
the lady; ‘ for that shows a natural wickedness of heart; and I never 
heard any minister say that we must forgive unnaturalness, particu- 
larly in beggars.’ 

‘It is very true, replied Mr. Tremlett, ‘that unnatural conduct, 
particularly in a child, shows a native wickedness of heart, that we 
can hardly hope to correct by education.’ 

‘Very much so indeed,’ said Mrs. Swazey, approvingly. 

‘But I do not understand why the accident of a bad man’s being 
a beggar, should place him out of the pale of forgiveness.’ 

‘It is a high time of day, to be sure,’ said the lady, ‘if beggars are 
to be choosers.’ As Mr. Tremlett made no reply to this conclusive 
answer, the lady concluded the day was her own, and proceeded to 
relate her grievances in a more subdued tone. 

‘I was always very partial to children,’ she continued, ‘ particularly 
boys, although I never had any of my own; that is, I never have had 
any,’ she said, as if she meant to convey the meaning that she might 
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have had, if she had been so disposed. ‘I always liked boys much 
better than little girls, they are so interesting; and when I was 
president of the Good Samaritan Society, there is no end to the 
jackets and trowsers I used to make for them, the little darlings !’ 

‘ Ah, I dare say,’ said Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Yes, that I did,’ continued Mrs. Swazey ; ‘and there is no know- 
ing what I would’nt have done for this little villain, if he had be- 
haved himseif with the least similitude of respect toward me.’ 

‘ Pray in what manner did he abuse you?’ asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘I declare 1 am afraid to tell you for fear you will throw him into 
the street.’ 

‘O, no, I will not use any violence toward him, I promise you.’ 

‘ Then I will tell,’ said Mrs. Swazey, ‘let the consequences be what 
they may. After Bridget had combed his hair and washed his face, 
he looked so fresh and so beautiful, and reminded me so much of 
my sister’s eldest boy, who died three-and-twenty years ago, that I 
could not help wanting to kiss him; and when I made known my 
wishes to him, instead of holding up his lips to be kissed, he ran 
away, and said he did n’t love to kiss old women’ 

*O! O! said Mr. Tremlett, ‘ I shall certainly pull his ears.’ 

‘ I gave them a good smart box, myself,’ said Mrs. Swazey ; ‘ but 
not so much for his imperdence to me, as for calling you by the most 
awful name.’ 

‘ Ah! indeed! and pray what did he call me ? inquired Mr. Trem- 
lett, while a slight blush covered his cheek 

‘ He called you the old covey,’ said Mrs. Swazey, speaking in as 
solemn a tone as she could. 

‘ The old eovey,’ exclaimed Mr. Tremlett ; ‘ and pray how did it 
happen that he called me so ?” 

‘ Bridget is a silly, ignorant creature,’ replied Mrs. Swazey, ‘ and 
she is so wain that she is always fishing after compliments from every 
body. ‘She don’t care who they come from, if she only gets them. 
So, while she was washing the boy’s face, she asked him who he 
loved !— expecting, of course, that he would say her ; but he said ‘ the 
old covey up stairs, meaning you; but I gave him such a box on the 
ears, that he will not say so again in a hurry, I’ll warrant. 

Although Mrs. Swazey had never seen the merchant manifest any 
very angry feelings, yet judging from her own passions, as some fool- 
ish persons will do, she expected to see him fly into a great rage, 
and throw the young outcast into the street, at the very least ; her as- 
tonishment, therefore, may well be conceived to have been very great, 
when Mr. Tremlett rose up from table, as soon as he had swallowed his 
coffee, and going intothe kitchen, patted the head of the little vaga- 
bond, with a look in which love and compassion seemed to vie with 
each other. 

‘I declare he is a pretty creature,’ said Bridget, who felt herself at 
liberty to be as loquacious as she pleased in the kitchen, although she 
could not have been prevailed upon to open her lips before her em- 
ployer in any other place. 

The boy looked up with a confident and good-natured smile into 
the face of the merchant, but it soon subsided, and gave place to an 
expression of awe, as if he was astonished at finding himself an object 
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of kindly regard; and then a tear dropped upon his cheek, as the old 
gentleman continued to stroke his glossy hair. 

‘So, then your name is John, and you have got no other name ? 

‘Is n’t one name enough ?’ replied the boy. 

‘ Law, now, was there ever !’ said Bridget, who stood looking upon 
the boy as fondly as though she had been his mother. 

‘No, no ; one name is not enough, my little fellow,’ said Mr. Trem- 
lett, ‘ and you shall have another.’ 

And then our hero looked very seriously, first at the old merchant, 
and then at Bridget, as if wondering in his little mind what it could 
all mean. And well he might wonder, for such treatment was 
strangely unlike any he had ever experienced before. Kicks and 
cuffs he would have taken quite as a matter of course, but kind words 
and caresses were to hima new species of human treatment. Mr. 
Tremlett had already overstayed his usual breakfast hour, but before 
he went down to his counting-room, he gave Bridget and Mrs. Swa- 
zey strict orders to treat the boy well, and not allow him to escape. 
The last injunction was quite unnecessary, for the youngster evinced 
the most perfect satisfaction with his present quarters, and had made 
himself quite at home in the kitchen. 

But Mr. Tremlett had no sooner closed the door behind him, than 
Mrs. Swazey bounced into the kitchen, to relieve herself of a few 
choice expressions, which having been coined in her imagination, 
might have produced very serious consequences, if she had not let 
them escape by the proper outlet. So some youthful poet, having 
written a string of the most original verses, would infallibly fall into 
the worst state of that melancholy disorder which manifests itself by 
a turn-over shirt collar, and a fondness for gin, were it not for the 
relief he is sure to find, by sending them off to some ogre of the 
public press, who will take no more notice of them than the most 
swinish porker would of an orient pearl. 

‘ Well, I wonder what is going to happen next!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Swazey. 

‘1 do wonder if the world is coming to an end, or if the millennium 
is going to happen! Of all the goings on that ever I did hear of, 
this beats the Dutch! I wonder if some people thinks that some 
folks has got nothing to do but to take care of Irish brats. If some 
people has a mind to be unginteel, I know of some folks that wont be. 
The goodness be praised, 1 am no matron yet! I desire to be thankful 
I come from as ginteel a family as some folks, if I aint quzte as rich : 
for my part, the goodness knows I don’t care for any body’s money. 
My grandfather, which was a merchant in the revolution, was almost 
as rich as King George himself; but the way some folks takes on 
about a little money, is enough to make some people sick. For my 
part, the goodness knows if there is any thing I hate and detest, 
it’s airs.’ 

Mrs. Swazey delivered herself of a good many more remarks about 
‘some folks,’ and ‘some people,’ receiving not a few sympathetic 
exclamations from Bridget, who listened to the outbreak of the good 
house-keeper with as much eagerness as though it had been a confi- 
dential communication of the very choicest scandal. At length the 

good lady’s mind being partially relieved, she sought farther ease by 
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viline the ears ‘ite our ray whe: hosing taken off the keen edge of 
his appetite with a monstrous plate of buttered toast, was now striving 
to satisfy himself with some crusts of bread, and a saucer full of 
molasses. The little fellow, having been all his life used to such com- 
pliments as kicks and cuffs, instead of setting up a piteous howl, as 
some children more tenderly reared would have done, applied an 
epithet to the house-keeper w hich it is hoped he did not fully under- 
stand, although the fact of his immediately taking to his heels would 
seem to imply that he did. Mrs. Swazey did not stop to ask for an 
explanation, but taking hold of a mop-stick, she gave chase, fol- 
lowed by Bridget with no other instrument of destruction than the 
two broad hands with which nature had generously endowed her. 
And here we will leave our hero, with the house-keeper and Bridget 
in hot pursuit after him, and return to Mr. Tremlett; and as it will 
break in upon our narrative, we will bring this chapter to a close. 


CHAPTER IY. 


WILL AFFORD A FURTHER INSIGHT INTO THE CHARACTER OF MR. TREMLETT. 


Ir rarely happens that a rich man is destitute of poor relations, for 
Fortune generally bestows her favors in such a manner, that where 
one succeeds in scraping together a competence, there are fifty others 
to whom the laws of consanguinity give a claim to it, without their 
having stretched out a finger toward its acquisition, and who would 
look upon themselves as ill-used individuals, if he to whom it belongs 
should dispose of it in such a manner as to place it out of their reach 
at his death. But such was not the case with Mr. Tremlett. As far 
as kindred were concerned, he stood alone in the world; although 
he was descended from an old respectable family, who had emigra- 
ted to this country soon after the landing of the pilgrims. And 
having in his early youth enjoyed the delights of relationship to 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, he felt now, in his old age, 
more keenly the want of some one on whom he could lavish 
his wealth and his affections, and who would repay him with 
those sympathetic attentions which wealth alone could never pur- 
chase. He had passed the age when he could hope to gain the 
wished-for friend in a wife, and he was too wise, or perhaps too timid, 
to purchase, at the expense of comfort, the appearance of happiness 
which the marriage state might confer. He had long entertained the 
idea of adopting an orphan “child, and he probably would have done 
so many years before, if one had been presented to his notice. Chance 
threw our hero in his way at a fortunate moment, and his unconstrained 
and spirited actions, joined to his healthy appearance and beautiful 
face, made an almost instant impression upon the old man’s heart ; 
and his kindly feelings manifested themselves so plainly in his looks 
and his actions, that they immediately begat a kindred love in the 
boy. And never did a young maiden experience a truer sensation 
of delight at finding herself the object of some brave youth’s regard, 
than did the old merchant at discevering that the ragged little urchin, 
who a few hours before had endeavored to pick his pocket, looked up 
to him with a feeling of love and reverence. Although unaccustomed 
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to act without due caution and calculation, he was not long in making 
up his mind to adopt and educate our hero as his son. To the unre- 
flecting, this may appear like a very hasty determination on the part 
of Mr. Tremlett ; but when the heart and the head are engaged in a 
negotiation, it requires but a marvellous short time to come to terms. 

Mr. Tremlett went down to his counting-room, after he left the 
boy, with more pleasurable sensations leaping up in his breast than 
if a change in the markets had doubled the amount of his worldly pos- 
sessions. The acquisition of wealth to the miserly, is the chief 
source of pleasure ; and increased possessions rather increase than 
diminish the appetite for gain; but Mr. Tremlett was no miser; 
he was a prudent, successful merchant ; and mere wealth had long 
ceased to afford him gratification ; but to have discovered an object 
that he could love, might well make the heart of a lone man glad. 

Mr. Tuck perceived an unusual sprightliness in the manner of his 
partner that morning; and his corresponding clerk, who enjoyed the 
distinguished honor of writing letters at a mahogany desk, placed 
within whispering distance of his principal, ventured to suggest to a 
correspondent, in a postscript, that there was probably a favorable 
change in the money market, ‘as our Mr. Tremlett was unusually 
courteous in his manner that morning.’ 

That any thing short of a change in the markets could either ele- 
vate or depress the feelings of any one interested in the house of 
Tremlett and Tuck, had never popped into the imagination of either 
the junior partner or his corresponding clerk. 

Mr. Tremlett soon despatched his business at the counting-room, 
and without stopping to open one tenth part of the letters that had 
been placed upen his desk for his perusal, he hurried back to his 
house, where he arrived at a very lucky moment, and probably just 
as the reader, as well as our hero, will be very ardently wishing for 
him to make his appearance. 


CHAPTER VY. 


RELATES HOW OUR HERO ESCAPED FROM THE VIOLENT HANDS OF HIS ENEMY, AND ALSO HOW THE 
MEANS TAKEN TO EFFECT HIS RUIN SIGNALLY FAILED IN THEIR OPERATION. 





Our hero took to his heels, for he knew by actual observation that 
the expression he had made use of waycalculated, above every other 
epithet in the language, to rouse the feminine ire of even a less sus- 
ceptible person than Mrs. Swazey ; and to one of her genteel preten- 
sions, he rightly supposed it would be particularly wrath-provoking. 
And fortunate was it, both for him and you, gentle reader, that his 
heels were light, and his limbs supple; for if she had overtaken 
him in the first effervescence of her wrath, it is probable that his 
career, and consequently this history, would have been brought to a 
sudden conclusion. It unfortunately happened that there was but 
one stair-case to Mr. Tremlett’s house, it being a fashionable man- 
sion, up which our hero flew, with the swiftness of a squirrel leaping 
about the branches of a tree, without stopping to reflect that his 
retreat would inevitably be cut off. But up he mounted, till at last 
he reached the attic, where he looked about him with a fluttering 
heart, and found that there was no possible chance for his escape, 
VOL. Xv. 17 
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except by leaping aeons one of the ion -holes in the cornice. Mrs. 
Swazey was soon within striking distance of the culprit; but many 
pursuers beside her have missed the object of their pursuit, when 
it has been within their reach, from a too great eagerness to grasp it. 
Such was the eager haste with which she ran toward our hero, that 
her foot slipped, and caused her to prostrate herself in a manner not 
wholly becoming one of her refined manners. But he scorned to 
take any other adv antage of her accident, than what was necessary 
for his self- preservation ; so regaining the stair-case, he ran down with 
as much celerity as he had ascended it ; but Bridget, being stationed 
at the bottom, caught him in her brawny arms, yand in spite of his 
kicking and pinching, held him fast, until Mrs. Swazey came down. 

It was not many minutes before that exasperated lady, with the aid 
of Bridget, had placed our hero across her knees, preparatory to the 
infliction of a punishment which may justly be called the martyrdom 
of childhood, and which is as hurtful to the tender*flesh as it is morti- 
fying to the feelings of that period of our existence, when suddenly 
the door opened, and Mr. Tremlett made his appearance, just in time 
to save our hero from an indignity which, though it may have been 
inflicted upon the majority of the human species, is, nevertheless, not 
one of those calamities common to the hero of a romance. ‘ Tut! tut ! 
tut!’ exclaimed Mr. Tremlett, with an unusual degree of warmth, 
‘what ’s all this ?’ 

Bridget, at the sight of her employer, covered her face with her 
apron, and, fled to the kitchen; and Mrs. Swazey suffered our hero 
to escape from his unpleasant position, and being too much excited 
toenter into an explanation, she rushed out of the room without speak- 
ing a word, leaving the lad and Mr. Tremlett alone together. The 
young gentleman was a good deal flustered, and somewhat shame- 
faced from being seen in 8uch a degraded condition by his kind bene- 
factor; but he soon regained his composure, and again looked up 
into the face of the merchant with that winning look of confident 
innocence, which had at first made an impression upon his heart. 

‘1 am afraid you are a very bad boy, Sir,’ said the merchant, look- 
ing very grave. 

‘1 will try not to be,’ replied the youngster, while a tear glistened 
in his eye. 

‘ You must not only try, but you must not be,’ said Mr. Tremlett ; 
‘I shall not allow any bad boys to live with me.’ 

‘ And will you let me live with you, if I’ll be good? O, I will be 
good !’ replied ihe boy. 

‘Perhaps I 1aay,’ said the merchant; ‘ but I certainly shall not, if 
you are bad. But come, get into the carriage with me; I am going 
to take you to the Asylum ; and then I will see whether I will let 
you live with me or not.’ Just then Mr. Tremlett’s barouche drove 
up to the door, into which the merchant got, taking our hero with 
him, although apparently very much against the inclination of that 
young gentleman, who by no means relished the thought of being 
taken back to his old quarters. 

As soon as the carriage drove off, Mrs. Swazey thanked her stars 
very devoutly that she had got rid of the little wretch. And-Bridget 
said that she could not help loving him, to save her soul, notwith- 
standing he was so imperdent; and that she must say that he was the 
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cunningest dog that ever lived ; and then the house-keeper relented 
a little, and said she would allow he was the most beautiful-com- 
plected child she had ever seen, and that his skin, to be sure, was as 
soft as velvet, and that he did know enough. 

‘ Law, now,’ said Bridget, ‘1 do wish I had cut off a lock of his 
hair; it would look so beautiful in a locket!’ 

Then Mrs. Swazey desired to be thankful that she ‘ had plenty of 
ginteel relations, who had as beautiful children as the best of folks.’ 
And then when Bridget ventured to make a reply, she desired her to 
hold her tongue. And so these two ladies continued to talk for some 
time longer about our hero, differing in some non-essential points, as 
ladies will, but both agreeing that they were the luckiest persons alive 
to have got rid of him so easily ; when, to their utter consternation 
and dismay, Mr. Tremlett returned in his barouche, bringing the 
subject of their conversation with him, but entirely divested of his 
rags, and dressed in a new suit of the very latest fashion, which Mr. 
Tremlett had procured at a boy’s clothing emporium in Broadway, 
For the first time in her life, Mrs. Swazey was struck dumb with 
amazement; and when Mr. Tremlett told her that he had determined 
to adopt the boy into his family, and to educate him as his son, her 
tongue refused to do its usual duty, and all the organs of loquacious- 
ness, with which she was well endowed by nature, suddenly became 
powerless. But Mr. Tremlett did not pretend to take notice of her 
eloquent silence, but told her to prepare a suitable apartment for the 
young lad, and always to treat him kindly. 

One of the very last things that a woman ever thinks of doing, is to 
acknowledge herself out-generalled by a man, whether he be her lord 
and master, or her master only; and therefore Mrs. Swazey imme- 
diately set her wits to work to devise some plan for ousting our hero 
from the affections and the premises of her employer. As to his living 
under the same roof with herself, she was determined that he should 
not. She saw that Mr. Tremlett had set his heart upon the youngster, 
and she perceived the necessity of immediate action, to prevent his 
affections from taking deep root ; and thinking that the fond old man 
would, beyond a question, prefer the off-shoot of some genteel family, 
to the stray lamb of an eleemosynary institute, she came to the deter- 
mination of endeavouring to counteract the influence of the boy, by 
interposing the fascinations of some half dozen of her own nephews 
before the eyes of the merchant. Women are proverbially quick- 
witted, and prompt in action; and Mrs. Swazey was an epitome of 
her sex. When Mr. Tremlett came home to his tea, he was rather 
more surprised than delighted, to find three middle-aged ladies, and 
seven young gentlemen, whose ages ranged from five to fifteen, all 
honoring him with their company to tea. 

Children are objects of interest under all circumstances, except 
when they are in the presence of their mothers; and then, as one of 
the ladies present on this occasion very justly observed, they behave 
as bad as they can, on purpose to mortify those who alone care any 
thing at all about them. but our hero, having no mother to torment, 
and feeling very sure thas nobody present cared a straw about him, 
shone out like a star of the first magnitude among this constellation 
of juveniles, who were clustered together for the express purpose of 
putting him in the condition of atotal eclipse? This the partial eyes 
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of the three ladies prevented them from seeing; in fact, they had 
looked so long and so steadily upon the dazzling brightness of their 
own particular stars, that they had become in a great measure blind 
to all others; and each one felt certain that the choice of the rich 
merchant would fall on her own cynosure; for Mrs. Swazey had 
explained to them in full the cause of their being summoned together. 
But Mr. Tremlett, not being influenced by any of those best feelings 
of our nature which affected the vision of the ladies, could not fail to 
perceive, at the first glance, the great superiority of our hero over 
the whole assemblage of prodigies. 

As soon as the door opened, and Mr. Tremlett made his appear- 
ance, there was an immense sensation among the mothers ; and each 
little innocent immediately flew to his own natural protector. The 
fortunate lady, who happened to be nearest to the door, and who had 
the first chance at the merchant, was Mrs. Muzzy, a very genteel per- 
sonage, whose only hope, a young gentleman of nearly four feet in 
height, stood at her side. 

‘ Augustus, my love,’ said Mrs. Muzzy, ‘ make a bow to the gen- 
tleman.’ 

But Augustus put his fore-finger into his mouth, and resolutely 
refused to move either hand, foot, or head; all three of which it was 
necessary to do, in order to comply with his mother’s request. 

“’Gustus, my darling, did you hear?’ said the lady, affectionately, 
But the young Augustus made no response. 

‘Come, Gussy, that’s a darling, make a bow for the gentleman,’ 
continued his mother. ‘ Augustus Muzzy, do asI bid you this mo- 
ment ! — this instant !’ 

But Augustus Muzzy appeared suddenly to have conceived that a 
statuesque appearance was best suited to the occasion ; bow he would 
not. 

‘Poor boy!’ said his mother, with a look that belied her affected 
sympathy; ‘he’s got such a awful cold in his head, that he’s ’most a 
fool to-day.’ 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ said Mr. Tremlett, good-humoredly ; 
‘the young gentleman will come to himself by and by, I dare say.’ 

‘He shall make a bow, if I have to skin him alive!’ said the ex- 
cited mother, her face suddenly turning very red. But her threat 
had not the least perceptibie influence upon the immoveable young 
gentleman ; upon which the lady lost all command of her better 
feelings, and catching hold of her darling, she dragged him into the 
next apartment, from which there arose such a terrible sound, that 
the company were convinced that the affectionate mother was putting 
her dreadful menace into execution. 

The next lady who got an opportunity to show off, was Mrs. Stimson. 
She told her youngest to make a bow, and quick as thought the obe- 
dient child stepped into the middle of the floor, and rubbing up his 
little pug nose with the inside of his right hand, and thrusting his 
right foot behind him, he bent his little body nearly double. 

The other lady, Mrs. Smickle, was almost suffocated with envy ; 
the happy mother of the boy smiled with ineffable delight; while 
Mrs. Swazey herself regarded the triumph as complete. 

‘ Well done, my little fellow !’ said Mr. Tremlett; ‘and now can 
you tell me your name ? 
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‘ Marquith de Lafayette Stithmthun,’ replied the ‘ talented’ young 
gentleman, without the least hesitation. 

‘ And how old are you, Marquis ?’ asked Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ Hight years! replied the miracle. 

‘is it possible!’ said Mr. Tremlett. 

‘ He is not another day!’ said the delighted mother ; ‘ he was only 
eight years old the twenty-first day of last April; but I don’t know 
how many people have said they could not believe he was so young.’ 

‘ He is a precious darling!’ said Mrs. Swazey ;’? would n’t he like 
to come and live with uncle Tremlett, dear?” 

‘No, I do n’t want to,’ said the youth. 

‘Why not? said Mr. Tremlett. 

‘Coth mother thays you are a nathty old bacheldor,’ replied the 
forward child. 

This reply had a very sensible effect upon every person in the 
room, except only the one whe uttered it; and he looked around him 
with the self-complacency of a man who has said, in his own opinion, 
one of the very best things that could be spoken. Little did the well- 
satisfied child know the anguish of his mother, the mortification of 
his aunt Swazey, the exultation of his aunt Smickle, or the chagrin of 
Mr. Tremlett, who did not like to receive such a home thrust, even 
from a gentleman of the dimensions of the young Marquis. 

Now was Mrs. Smickle’s time. She looked upon her three dar- 
lings with the most intense delight that a mother’s heart is capable of 
feeling : she considered their fortunes as made ; for she had not the 
slightest doubt of Mr. Tremlett’s adopting all three. Her ample 
bosom heaved with emotion, and she could scarce keep the tears from 
her eyes. But, poor woman! she did not reflect that as she had 
always given her children the privilege of doing as they pleased, for 
fear of souring their dispositions, they would be very likely to con- 
tinue to do so; and that if they did do as she might wish them to, it 
would be an accident. 

‘ Now my dear,’ said Mrs. Smickle to her youngest, ‘speak pretty to 
the gentleman, and ask him how he does.’ 

‘] wont!’ was the reply. 

‘Do, darling, speak pretty, now,’ said the indulgent mother, at the 
same time giving the young monster a kiss. 

‘I wont! I wont! I wont!’ was the only return for this kindness. 

‘ David, dear, you speak to the gentleman,’ she said, addressing the 
next oldest, ‘and ask him how he does? And by way of enforcing 
compliance, she slipped a sixpence slily into the boy’s hand. 

‘I aint a-going to — only for that!’ replied the youth, scorning the 
smallness of the bribe. 

‘Do, dear,’ said Mrs. Smickle. 

‘You are always trying to make me do something I do n’t want to,’ 
replied the child; and without more ado, he set up a most piteous 
howl. 

‘ Never mind, don’t cry,’ said the anxious mother; and addressing 
her other darling, who was amusing himself with a back-gammon 
board under one of the tables, she said: ‘ Lucius, my love, get up 
and speak to the gentleman.’ 

‘ What shall I say ? inquired the youngster. 

‘ Ask him how he does, dear; come, that’s a sweet,’ said his mother. 
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‘Why do n’t you ask him pounnalés !’ inquired the young philosopher. 

‘Wasthere ever such torments ?’ exclaimed the amiable Mrs. Smickle, 
in a whisper to her sister Swazey. 

‘I declare, I feelas if I should go off the stage,’ replied the house- 
keeper ; for she began to discover that her deep-laid plans were ell 
coming to nought. 

Just at this moment, tea was announced, and a scene of great con- 
fusion ensued, during which our hero behaved himself with | such per- 
fect propriety, that he even won upon the good-will of Mrs. Swazey 
herself, and Mr. Tremlett was still more favorably inclined toward 
him than ever before. Such are the pleasing effects of contrast. If 
Mrs. Swazey had been religiously bent upon advancing the fortunes 
of our hero, she could not have hit upon a plan for doing it so effec- 
tually as by showing him off in contrast with such a troop of pam- 
pered young republicans as she had summoned together for a con- 
trary purpose. 

The sight of the dainties upon the tea-table dispelled all thoughts 
of every thing but present enjoyment from the minds of mothers and 
children, and all grievances were forgotten. 

‘ Boys, said the indulgent Mrs. Smickle, in a hurried whisper to 
her offspring, ‘ kill yourselves eating, for ’t is all you will ever get out 
of this house, darlings.’ 

As the occurrences of the tea-table had no particular influence 
upon the fortunes of our hero, we will draw the oblivious veil of non- 
invention across them; and with the reader’s permission, will here 


close the fifth chapter of this history. 


PARTING FROM A HOUSEHOLD. 


BY MARY EB. HEWITT. 


We are parting, as with shadows, 
From the friends of happy hours ; 
From the eyes whose kindly glances 
Were as sunbeams unto flowers : 

From the sound of gentle voices, 
Whose tones have thrown a spell 
Of gladness over every word, 
Save the dread word, ‘Farewell ! 


Do we pass, to be forgotten, 
From the fireside, and the board ? 
With our parting footsteps, lightly forth, 
Like a jest, an idle word? 
The sea lamenteth not the foam 
Flung from its dashing crest, 
Nor the eagle the looséd feather 
That is falling from his breast ! 


Oh, friends ! we would be treasured still ! 
Though Time’s cold hand should cast 
His misty veil, in after years, 
Over the idol past; 
Yet send to us some offering thought, 
O’er memory’s ocean mp 
Bright as the Hindoo’s votive lamp, 
On Ganga’s sacred tide. 
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OUTLINES OF 





PHACEOLOGY.* 


‘Ler me have a luncheon of bread, and about four pounds of raisins, for really and 


ruly, I cannot live without eating. The stomach supports the head, and not the head 
the stomach.’ Sancuo Panza. 


PuaceoLoey is the science which treats of the appetites, and cer- 
tain marks upon the human countenance corresponding with them. 
This science cannot fail to commend itself to every inquisitive mind. 
An acquaintance with it will reveal the habits of men by a glance at 
the countenance, so that the main points in the character of an indivi- 
dual may be known almost instantly. Upon the importance of such 
an acquaintance to the merchant, the mechanic, the professional man, 
the lover, the lovee, the bachelor, the maid, in fine to all classes of 
persons, it is unnecessary to expatiate. It is true that Phrenology, in 
this respect, is in a measure useful; but when we consider that the 
head is almost invariably covered with hair, natural or artificial, we 
shall decide, once and for all, that Phaceology is the science on which 
we are to rely for an immediate knowledge of the human character. 

There are implanted in the breast of every individual of the human 
family, appetites; and these appetites acquire strength in proportion 
to their gratification. Between them and the physiognomy there is 
a connection so mysterious, that the indulgence of the former, to an 
improper extent, will produce evidence thereof in legible marks 
upon the latter. These marks are organs. There may be some cap- 
tious individuals disposed to doubt this, or even deny it i toto; to 
such I will say, that I cannot waste my time and talents in endeavor- 
ing to prove what is self-evident. 

Phaceology is divided into : 

I. Masricativs Puaceo.ey, which relates to the appetite for 
food. 
II. Brsattve Puaceotocy, which relates to the appetite for 
drink. 

Masticative Phaceology has two organs : those of GusTIFULLNEss, 
and GoRMANDIZABILITY. 

I. Gustirutiness. This organ is a lateral distension of the mouth, 
accompanied by a sly, inquisitive, cast of countenance. It is pecu 
liar to individuals who are in the habit of tasting whatever of an eata- 
ble nature is within their reach, and continue tasting to the great 
gratificatiorof their palate, and to the great annoyance of the owner 
of the thing tasted. Such individuals are egregious nuisances in 
society, and may be readily known by a little attention to the organ. 
Good housewives and retail grocers will find an acquaintance with 
the organ particularly useful ; the former in ascertaining the charac- 
ter of ‘help’ that may offer for employment, and the latter in ac- 
quainting themselves with the habits of their visitors! 

II. Gormanpizasitity. There is a great inclination in some men 
literally to cram themselves with food. They have a peculiar relish 








* Tue original spelling of this word is Facroroey, I have changed it, that it might 
correspond with those of its sisters, Phrenology and Physiognomy. It may be divided 
into four or five syllables, as the ‘student’ shall choose. 
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for the eee things of the table, and indulge their appetites to such 
excess, that soon the countenance loses its naturally healthy look 
and proportions, and becomes inflated and inflamed. The organ of 
gormandizability may be traced in each direction, from the summits 
of the cheeks, to points between the eye-brows, and in the chin. It 
is of a Spanish-brown hue, and is scabbed. A knowledge of this 
organ will be of vast importance to gentlemen who are in the habit 
of having dinner-parties and suppers; especially if they are econo- 
mists, from choice or necessity. 

The organs of Bibative Phaceology are : 





I. SANGAREETIVENESS, IV. BUSTIVELOCITATIVENESS, VII. BRANDIFORMITY, 
II. EGGPOPSTABILITY, Vv. PUNCHVOLUBLENESS, VIII, CARBUNCLIVITY, 
Ill, VINEFRETABILITY, VI. TODDYTIVENESS, IX. PFOTHEASIVENESS. 





I. Saneareertiveness. There is a luscious drink, the chief ingre- 
dients of which are port-wine and loaf sugar, known by the musical 
cognomen of saugaree. This drink is sipped with much gusto by 
people just indulging in the use of alcoholic stimulants. Its “flavor is 
such, that the drinkers of it, frequently before they are aware, become 
victims to insensibility. The organ of Sangareetiveness is a slight 
flush of the countenance. It will not be recognized by any one who 
is not familiar with the science of Phaceology. 

Il. Eeerorpstasitity. There is another drink, of which rum and 
eggs are fundamental ingredients, bearing the abrupt name of egg- 
pop, or egg-nog. It is much desired by those who are in the er 
stages of intemperance. The organ is a slight redness of the eye 
added to the organ of Sangareetive eness. Men in whom this organ is 
found, are inclined to instability of mind, and sometimes of body, and 
may with propriety be called men of Eggpopstability. 

Ill. Vinerretasitity. Persons who indulge habitually in the use 
of wine, and frequently to excess, are subject to fits of irritability ; 
and ultimately the countenance assumes a severity which, with the 
two preceding organs, forms the organ of Vinefretability. 

1V. Busriverocrrativeness. Those who are addicted to the use of 
sangaree, egg-pop, wine, and drinks of similar character, are more or 
less 3 in the habit of indulging i in wild scenes of inebriety, commonly 
called ‘ sprees,’ or ‘ bu’sts ;’ probably a contraction of bursts, signify- 
ing a breaking away from sobriety. ‘These persons are called 
‘ bus’ters,’ and are gregarious. When several of them are congregated 
together, they indulge themselves to such an extent, and their spirits 
become so elevated, that they find pleasure only in extreme obstre- 
perousness, jactitations of the body, braggardism, and mischievous 
caperings. ‘ They have gymnasia bibonum, (as old Burton hath it,) 
schools and rendezvous ; these Centaures and Lapithe toss pots and 
bowls, as so many balls. - - So they triumph in villany, and jus- 
tifie their wickedness, with Rabelais, the French Lucian; drunken- 
ness is better for the body than physick, because there be more old 
drunkards than old physicians.’ Such persons may be known by 
their blowzy countenances, and inflamed eyes, which together form 
the organ of Bustivelocitativeness. 

V. Puncuvotusieness. There is adisposition in excessive drink- 
ers of punch to punch their neighbors, as well as great volubility. 
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They are known by a slightly contracted brow, fiery eye, and half- 
opened mouth, which compose the organ of Punchvolubleness. 

Vi. Toppyriveness. ‘There is a warm drink called Toddy, of 
which old bachelors and old maids are extremely fond. The former, 
especially, imbibe it uutil their ratiocinative disposition has oozed oat, 
and they are left in a state of blissful obmutescence. The appetite 
for this drink may be discovered by the organ of Toddytiveness, 
which is situated upon the nose, and is vulgarly known by the name 
of Toddy-blossom. 

VIL. Branoirormrry. Itis not difficult to find this organ in the 
brandy drinker. The deep vermilion hue of his countenance, and 
the strong development of the organ of Vinefretability, are always 
sufficient indications of it. 

VIII. Carsunenivity. This is truly a wonderful organ. It is 
almost always to be found upon the nose of the old brandy and gin 
toper, and is composed of shining puStules, of various sizes and hues. 
When the possessor of this organ has been long addicted to inebriety, 
it extends itself to the cheek-bones and forehead. It has been said 
that it is used in dark nights, as a lantern to light its owner from the 
bar-room to his cheerless home. Whether we credit this or not, we 
may safely believe that it is the only lantern with which he should be 
trusted. For a farther description of the organ, I refer to Sir John 
Falstaff. 

IX. Porneasiveness. ‘Those persons who make pot-houses their 
constant resort, and drink the chief part of their subsistence, are 
always possessed of this organ. It is too well known to require any 
description here. Look at the confirmed drunkard, and in his coun- 
tenance you will see the organ of Potheasiveness. 

1 have thus given some of the outlines of this wonderful science ; 
a science before which all cther sciences will hide their diminished 
heads; a science which, for simplicity and definiteness, certainly 
cannot be equalled ; a science which for sublimity is unrivalled, and 
for usefulness cannot be matched ; a science which requires no bom- 
bastic parade, no fulsome panegyric, to obtain for it immediate and 
lasting celebrity. Time shall be no longer, when it shall cease to 
exist ! 3. E. G. 


TER FASTING. 


Moments of life there are, in which whole years 
Of incident, and thrilling thought combined, 
Are crowded ; and the heart can, save in tears, 

No channel for its deep emotions find. ° 
Such, is the present —richly fraught, as brief! 
Big with remembrances which charm the mind, 
Of joys, as fading as the autumn leaf; 
Past — but whose fragrance 4 still behind. 
All that this pen might cay, if Time would pause, 
And rest his wing, till thought in words found vent, 
Would leave the fount within but yet unspent, 
And sad adieus be still the final clause : 
But ‘Time’ that ‘waits for no man,’ pauseth not — 
Farewell! To meet again, be yet our happy lot! . 


You. Xv. 18 


- C. 6. 
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THE CHRISTMAS GREEN. 








‘Tut beauty of Lebanon shall come unto thee; the fir tree, the pine tree, and the box, together ; 
to beautify the place of my sanctuary.’ IsaalH. 








i From the leafless wood we have gathered the pine, 
With the hemlock branch and the winter vine, 
And the laurel hath sprung from its frozen sod, 
To wreathe in beauty the house of God! 

For this the fir-tree and box shall wave, 

Its leafy wing o’er the holy pave ; 

Round the sainted altar the wreath shall fall, 

And the holy cross on the hallowed wall. 









For this the cedar its leaf unfurled, 

And bent in shade o’er an icy world: 

And we strew thy path, oh Saviour! now, 
With theliving green and the deathless bough. 
*T is our hosanna! a voiceless prayer, 

Feeling that language can never share ; 

The silent worship of heart to Thee, 

And this isits bright orthography. 









Death has touch’d our home, and the spirit grieves, 

Its loved have past with the summer leaves ; 

Yetbrighter thoughts crest the surge of wo, 

Work’d white from the turbid depth below ! 

A thought of heaven, a trust in God, 

That faith which springs from its darken’d sod, 

A winter vine that the storm has traced ; 

God’s autograph on a blighted waste ! L’ABEILLE. 
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BY GEORGE D. STRONG. 












THE NEWS-MAN AND NEWS-BOY. 










In tracing the progress of the political and social movement which 
marks the present era, our attention is frequently arrested by speci- 
mens of the Genus Homo, created as it were out of the elements of 
society, as at present organized, and if not new in themselves, yet 
exhibiting novel combinations of the primal elements of human 
character. 

Conspicuous among these monuments of a remodelled organiza- 
tion, stand the News-man and News-soy. In analyzing the distinct 
claims to notice of these Mercurys of hebdomadal and diurnal litera- 
ture, we shall find the news-boy to possess the most prominent and 
piquant attributes. Moving, it is true, with more erratic steps than 
his senior, but exhibiting in his eccentricities and vagaries those 
Hogarthian peculiarities which are now readily transferred to the 
canvass, and when happily sketched, are universally recognized and 
appreciated. 

The news-man is the messenger of the larger newspaper establish- 
ments, satirically termed by their Lilliputian rivals, ‘the respectable 
sizpennies.’ The news-boy is born and nurtured in the more exciting 

urlieus of the penny press, and bears about him no doubtful tokens 
of his birth-place and lineage. Heir to the wit and slang, the 
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drollery and impertinence, the humor and frolic, the curiosity and 
perseverance, of his official parentage, he thrusts his wares alike in 
the face of the aristocrat and the plebeian, the belle and the slattern ; 
carrying out the principle of equal privileges to its utmost boundary, 
and hurling defiance alike at the frowns of the haughty, and the 
menaces of the testy. 

The news-man, on the contrary, moves with the sober pace befitting 
his rank in the social scale ; and in the very whirlwind of excitement, 
caused by the receipt of important and unexpected intelligence, 
which serves to throw editors, clerks, pressmen, and compositors into 
a fever, never for a moment compromises his dignity by exhibitions 
of undue haste, or nervous anxiety. Scan him narrowly, and you 
may observe that his lips are slightly compressed, and his brow is a 
thought contracted ; that his features bear the impress of a conscious- 
ness that he is conveying to the ignorant mass tidings of high import: 
but his gravity of deportment is still admirably sustained, and his cool 
and practised bearing might serve as a study for even practised diplo- 
matists. 

The news-boy is a being of different order; exhibiting not only 
the spirit, and confidence, and animation of youth, bounding with the 
spring of that elasticity which is lost in later life, but carrying into 
public highways and by-ways the evidence of his familiarity with the 
mysteries of the craft, of which he is at once the type and the orna- 
ment. To awaken his enthusiasm, it is not requisite that his sheet 
should contain important intelligence, foreign or domestic. The 
editor of the paper of which he is the distrib may vainly have 
searched for novelties of a quality to arouse the Tagging curiosity of 
his heterogenous patrons; but let him not despair. The news-boy 
will remedy the evil. His inventive mind is at work, and ere he has 
traversed a square, you may recognise his voice, high above the city’s 
din, proclaiming to the gaping crowd the information his sheet im- 
parts, of accidents and casualties which came not beneath the edito- 
rial ken of his employer, and the murderous barbarities of savages, 
which were never perpetrated, except in his own teeming fancy. 

Question him closely, and he will give you a wink and a nod; and 
if he deems you, in his expressive phrase, ‘ a knowing one,’ will slily 
thrust his tongue out of the side of his cheek; but of these myste- 
rious movements the inquiring crowd shall not be permitted to take 
cognizance ; and the next moment finds him at another point, herald- 
ing a series of novelties of which his former auditors remained in 
happy ignorance. 

If loquacity be the prominent characteristic of the news-boy, his 
senior may be termed the High Priest of Silence. Follow him in 
his daily rounds, and no sound will be permitted to escape his lips. 
Does a dissatisfied subscriber require the delivery of his paper at an 
earlier hour! The news-man hears the request, but deigns no reply. 
He has been known, on such occasions to xod intelligence, but his 
courtesy goes no further. 

The news-man, in outward seeming, is decent and staid, and his 
dress is in keeping with his official character. In summer, it consists 
of a round jacket and trowsers, of some light material, with a hat so 
placed as to preserve the equilibrium of the owner’s general bearing ; 
neither leaning to the one side nor to the other; neither thrown back 
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isonet nor peiched forward foppishly. His winter dothing is 
usually a peet jacket and trowsers, of strong pilot cloth, boots made 
of thick leather, with heavy soles, a fur cap, and woollen mittens. 

The news-boy, deeming propriety of costume or manner a slavish 
obedience to social tyranny, discards all such degrading shackles, and 
exhibits his independence no less in thé selection of his clothing, 
than in more important particulars. Combining in his personal 
contour the picturesque abandonment of the Italian Lazzaroni with 
the inartificial contempt of adornment of the Fulton-market lounger, 
his fur cap in winter, and open-flapped beaver in summer, appear 
thrown upon his fertile cranium by the Genius of Disorder ; now dis- 
playing its front to the left, anon to the right, and again to the rear ; 
causing this oracle of penny-a-liners not unfrequently to appear like 
a crab — walking backward — when the rogue is using his pedals in 
the due order of nature. 

His rough, out-at-the-elbows monkey-jacket, fished from the lowest 
depths of a pawn-broker’s omnium gatherum, and trowsers to match, 
may be similar in form and texture to other articles of the like kind ; 
but no sooner are they transferred to the wardrobe of the news-boy, 
than they seem invested with a new- being ; as unlike any clothing 
extant, as is the wearer in comparison with the rest of his species. 
Watch him daily, and you will not detect a button-hole of his coat in 
conjunction with its lawfully-wedded button, nor any other part of 
his dress, in the position which the artist designed. The left angle of 
his coat collar will be found perched high above his ear, while its mate 
is quietly dosing @™mnambitious obscurity, under the right shoulder 
of the garment. His shoes are akin to his upper- -benjamin ; ; out at 
the toes, slip-shod, and exhibiting at every point that disregard of 
the unities which would throw a modern critic into convulsions. 

The news-boy entertains some highly dangerous doctrines in 
relation to the distinction between meum and titum. According to 
his logic, the cause which justifies war between nations, is equally a 
warrant for individual hostilities ; aud emulating the enlightened con- 
duct of the British people tow ard their Gallic neighbors, ‘he holds the 
juvenile venders of matches and pocket-combs to be his natural foes, 
against whom it is justifiable to declare eternal warfare. The faithful 
representative e of the social movement of which he is the walking 
title-page, the catch-words and leading head-lines of the penny-press 
are familiar to him as household gods. He opens his mouth, and out 
flies a winged army of proverbs calculated to ridicule wealth, and 
contemn station. The news-boy hath no existence out of his voca- 
tion. From whence he emerges at the early dawn to run his erratic 
course, or whither he vanishes at the close of his daily labors, are pro- 
found mysteries, of which the public have not the clue. We may 
entertain a shadowy and imperfect idea that this running commen- 
tary on the superficial acquirements of the masses has at some period 
been like unto other children, in the possession of parents, guardians, 
and play-fellows ; but in endeavoring to solve the problem, we at once 
are lost in the individuality of the official, nor can our mental labora- 
tory furnish the wherewithal to separate the news-boy from, his func- 
tional existence. His kindred or friends, if such he possess, have no 


being distinct from him ; but like lesser lights, are lost ‘ in the blaze 
of his renown.’ 
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The news-boy may be known by certain infallible characteristics. 
Meet him where and when you will, whether on the ¢rottoir of Wall- 
street, or in the purlieus of the Exchange ; on the thronged quay, or 
in the busy market-place; at morning, noontide, or evening; his hat 
or cap will be thrown rakishly on the side of his head, his literary 
burthen under one arm, while the other appears ever making pre- 
paration to single out a sheet for his customer; his’ eyes roving on 
every side to catch the slightest intimation that his paper is in demand. 

During his perambulations in the centre of a block, he will trot 
along at a gait between a walk and a pace, but on reaching a corner, 
he invariably pauses to survey the scene on every side ; and if no cus- 
tomer is in view, his feet involuntarily strike up a jig, the twin of 
which hath not yet been heralded in any work of the professors of 
the sublime art, nor reduced to practice by Taglioni or Celeste. It 
partakes, in truth, neither of the spirit of the horn-pipe, the life of 
the fandango, the voluptuousness of the waltz, nor the grace of the 
quadrille. If it beareth affinity to any dance extant, the ‘ double- 
shuffle’ of old Virginia, or the ‘ come-it-strong’ of Cémmunipaw, are 
entitled to the distinction; but there are so many scientific touches 
engrafted on the parent movement, that it may be safely classed 
among the novelties of the day. 

While the news-man moves steadily around, in his accustomed 
circle, discarding innovation, and repudiating change, the news-boy 
delights in the invention of novel conceits, and rejoices in throwing 
off the quips and quiddities engendered in the exuberance of his way- 
ward fancy. Regularity and system are the tutelatdeities of the first, 
while the latter scorns to worship at their shrine. He points triumph- 
antly to Napoleon, who subverted dynasties in defiance of all rules, 
overthrew systems like nine-pins, and planted his throne amid their 
ruins! If reminded of the necessity of continued patience and sus- 
tained energy, to accomplish any important result, he will inform you 
that ever-restless Genius leaps to its goal, while dull-paced Mediocrity 
lingers at the starting-post. He who would challenge him to a con- 
test of wits, must don his most defensive armor, and “look well to his 
guards, if he would not be worsted in the encounter. Many a rash 
gallant has rued the day, when he dared the news-boy to such a tilt ; 
and it would make an anchorite smile, to view the crest-fallen cham- 
pion of the upper ranks retreat, followed by the huzzas of the crowd, 
as his Lilliputian antagonist raises his thumb to his nose, extends his 
fingers, and with a wink and a leer, demands of his vanquished foe 

Cif, he knows Joe Smith,’ and with mock- “gravity inquires if ‘ he sees 
any thing green in his (the news-boy’s) eye !’ 

The news-boy is emphatically a creation of the new world, bearing 
on his front the impress of that rapidity of motion, and absence of 
repose, which exist in perfection in no other quarter of the globe. 
In other lands, the spirit of innovation affects but a small portion of 
the multitude ; but with us, it is the great trait of natienal character ; 
exhibiting itself in the cabinet of the statesman, the counting-room of 
the merchant, the work-shop of the mechanic, the drawing-room of 
the man of fashion, and the granary of the farmer. As the locomo- 
tive and the steam-boat are the mute heralds of its sway, so the news- 
boy may be_ termed its speaking representative. He cries his lite- 
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rary novelties from street to street, as customers are supplied, and is 
never guilty of neglecting opportunities. 

The professor of metaphysics, in dissecting hia mental structure, 
will find new veins of thought, scattered like trellis-work over its 
surface, compensating for their lack of depth, in the infinitude of their 
variety. Among other prominent characteristics, the organ of anti- 
pathy will be found in him more extensively developed than is con- 
sistent with a a perfect mental organization. 

The canons of fashion, the laws of dress, and the dictates of clean- 
liness, he especially eschews ; averring that they are begot by pride 
from effeminacy, and totally unworthy the regard of a lad of spirit. 
Sobriety of demeanor he classes with hypocrisy, and denominates 
reflection the child of stupidity. Thought is in him the parent of 
action, and his imagination conceives no paradise, in which motion is 
not the main element. 

Indolence and misery are synonymous in his lexicon, and his con- 
ceptions can embody no greater evil than the suspension of his loco- 
motive powers. Being blest with a lar ge share of assurance, he holds 
no communion with modesty. He confounds hesitation with unwor- 
thiness, and deems a strict regard to truth a sure evidence of a lack of 
invention. A decided utilitarian, with him the question ‘ cuz bono ?” 
in its practical application, is a test for every theory in science, morals, 
and political economy. The romance of the heart, with its alternate 
tears and sunshine, he attributes to mental hallucination, and denies 
the existence of any ill which is unallied to bodily suffering. For the 
devices of heraldry, with their accompanying honors, he entertains 
no respect. Himself a creation of the hour, he owns no ancestry, 
and would conceive himself insulted by an allusion to the dignities 
conferred by noble lineage. 

With him the past and the future are equally invisible. He plumes 
his wing for the sunny regions of the present, and looks not beyond 
its charmed boundary. His sheet is indeed an epitome of the hour ; 
a picture to be glanced at and forgotten; a moving diorama, ever 
exhibiting new features ; ; a Vision, like the dawn of morning, pleasant 
but evanescent. 

The news-man occupies a midway station between the ancient 
system and the new, infusing into the former a portion of the moving 
energy of the latter, and so mingling the elements of official character 
as nut to be distanced in the march of improvement. If he lag some- 
what behind the intelligence of the age, and the news-boy be found 
sporting in advance, the eccentric and desultory wanderings of the 
latter from the main track, frequently bring him to the side of his 
steady-minded senior. Whether the penny press has created greater 
evils than it has eradicated, is a mooted question; and as a conse- 
quence, the utility of the news-boy has been zealously denied, on the 
one hand, and as earnestly asserted on the other. But all this the 
news-boy heeds not. [Feeling the vital principle strong within him, 
he trusts to the necessity which created him, to carry him through 
triumphantly ; and with the world before him, falls back on his genius 
and aptitude, and they never fail to sustain him. But a short period 
has elapsed, since a portion of the conductors of the penny press 
attempted, like Mahmoud the Mighty, in the case of the Jannizaries, 
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to annihilate the whole tribe of news-boys at a blow; but the effort 
met with signal discomfiture. The experiment taught the editors 
that the news-boy is a constituent part of the system; an important 
ingredient entering into its essence and vitality, and indispensable to 
its existence. 

Like a practical philosopher the news-boy takes the world as it 
goes, never repining at the rise or fall of stocks, the prevalence of 
storm or sunshine, or the abundance or scarcity of supplies. Good 
news or ill are equally acceptable, as both increase the demand for 
his sheet. 

The news-boy is a politician, but no partisan. Holding doctrines 
sufficiently radical] to border on the revolutionary, he pronounces the 
leaders of both parties little better than public marauders, whose 
marches and countermarches are guided by a single regard to their 
personal interests. His love for the people is not manifested by sickly 
adulation. Like a candid friend, he admits that the dear rogues are 
great rascals, but avers that he and his editor were especially born 
to reform them. Having no confidence in the virtue, or integrity, or 
punctuality of his patrons, like a modern politician, he demands the 
‘quid pro quo’ at sight ! 

It is but just to admit, that in the boldness of his innovations, the 
news-boy at times exhibits a disregard of the moralities, and a con- 
tempt for the humanities, of his species. Independent of the habit 
of exaggeration, which may be termed an element of his trade, he 
has been known to retain funds placed in his hands by credulous 
patrons, wherewith to procure change, and when casually confronted 
by the presence of his exasperated creditor, met him with a smile, face- 
tiously remarking, that like the banks he had been obliged to ‘ sus- 
pend.’ His assaults upon his weaker brethren of the craft are at all 
times severe and unprovoked ; but it is fair to suppose that a lauda- 
ble desire to retain his ascendancy, causes this apparent deviation 
from the path of good-feeling. ‘The news-boy is a portion of the 
drama, and an oracle of the amphitheatres. He prideth himself on 
being enabled to recognize the stars and lesser lights which twinkle 
in the Thespian galaxy, and with a patronizing air will inform you 
that ‘there goes Tom Hamblin,’ or ‘ yonder comes Ned Forrest.’ For 
the benighted countryman, who is ignorant of the sayings and doings 

of the great metropolis, he expresses profound sympathy. In his 
opinion the man who has yet to learn the meaning of ‘ Jim-along- 
Josey,’ ‘ All round my Hat,’ ‘Sich a Gittin’ up Stairs,’ ‘Jump Jim 
Crow,’ and phrases of the like elegance and point, is little better than a 
heathen, who could not have been reared in a civilized quarter. His 
perfect acquaintance with the thoroughfares and prominent places of 
resort in the great metropolis, has inculcated in him the belief that no 
one but an idiot can be ignorant of their localities; and on a stran- 
ger’s inquiring of one of the tribe the direction to the Astor House, 
that interesting personage placed his thumb against his pug-nose, 
fanned the air with his extended fingers, and informed the querist that 
‘he could n’t come that gag over this child, no way he could fix it !’ 

In awarding to the news-boy the palm of superior activity and 
shrewdness, when compared with his senior, it is but just to admit 

that their relative positions exercise no little influence in producing 
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such a result. The official station of the news-man is that of a mere 
messenger, a bearer of despatches, while the news-boy holds the 
rank of minister pleuipotentiary. The daty of the first is specified 
and clearly defined : the latter is thrown upon his mental resources, 
and success is the result of their judicious application. 

As may be inferred from his official cognomen, the news-boy, in 
the ordinary course of events, must at length outgrow his profes- 
sion, and enter on a new state of being. Appearing on the stage of 
action at the height of three-feet-six, his exit may be dated from the 

« period at which he reaches four-feet-three. [rom thence his history 
isa blank. In fact be is the news-boy no longer. The body may 
remain, but the soul, the spirit has departed. Like the bottle of 
champagne uncorked at the last night’s revel, the sparkle has evapo- 
rated, leaving dregs, ‘stale, flatand unprofitable. . - - While con- 
templating the rapid course of time, bearing onward to oblivion the 
monuments of pride, folly, and mediocrity, it is pleasant to indulge in 
a dream of immortality. Such a vision, dear reader, it is our happi- 
ness to descry in the vista. Whatever imperfections may be discerned 
in the present sketch, our humble name shall be inscribed on the lofty 

pedestal which after ages shall erect to the fame of the news-boy ; 
and when posterity pays a willing tribute to his achievements, his 
early historian will not be forgotten ! 
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FROM THE GERMAN OF HOUWALD. 








A GENTLEMAN of Switzerland, having observed a talent in his son for painting, sent him early 
toa renowned artist in Italy, where he remained many years, and then returned, accompanied by 
his master. On being asked if he did mot prefer Italy to the land of his birth, he replied as follows : 












I went, this morning early, with my master, 
Upon the neighboring cliffs. Night’s sable veil 

Was yet but slightly lifted from the landscape : 
Though the proud head of one stupendous glacier 
Did soon begin, in this broad sea of night, 

Like a far light-house cupola, to glisten! 

‘What, what is that!’ cried I; ‘have they then, here, 
As in our clime, earth’s grim, fire-belching craters ? 
Hath our Vesuve a giant brother here ? 










My master thus, in tremulous voice, replied : 
‘That is the peak of the great Alps-queen, Jungfrau, 
Who, every morn, before her neighbors wake, 
Dresses her lofty head with solar fire-flowers.’ 
And lo! while we did gaze, the snow-cap’d peaks 
Of other mountains straight begin to sparkle; 
And soon each Alpine spire stood glowing there, 
Resplendent in the dark blue vault of heaven! 
To me it seemed, that now was to be held 

High matin mass beneath this dome of God! 
That the sacrists had hastened to the altar 

To light these lofty, consecrated cressets : 
Devoutly then I downward sank in prayer. 













Ah! now I well could feel and understand 
The Switzer’s passion for his father-land ! 
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NOTES ON THE NETHERLANDS. 


BY CALEB CUSHING. 





THE HAGUE: 





VOORBURG : THE RHYNLAND: 












No city in Europe is more celebrated for the general magnificence 
of its buildings, or the beauty of its promenades and streets, than the 
Hague. Having been the ancient residence of the old courts of 
Holland, afterward of the States General of the United Provinces, 
during the long period of their prosperity and power, and more 
recently the seat of the new government alternately with Brussels, 
it has at all times continued to receive those decorations proper to the 
residence of a court, and the place of resort of the most elevated and 
select society. While the purposes of the government itself have 
rendered a large number of public buildings necessary, other cities 
of Holland, and indeed several foreign nations, have contributed to 
beautify it by the construction of hotels for the residence of their 
representatives at a court, where the great interests of Europe so 
frequently centered. Of course a general spirit of cultivation and 
refinement, as well in manners as in all other respects, is a distin- 
guishing trait of the Hague. The style of building, the dress and 
appearance of the inhabitants, the various decorations of the city, are 
more European than elsewhere in Holland; that is, have more of 
those peculiarities of taste, which, being characteristic of the upper 
classes, are substantially the same all over Europe. At the same 
time, in its canals, in its gardens and walks, and in the people who 
supply the daily market, you see enough of what is purely Dutch, to 
satisfy you in what country you are travelling. 

What the Dutch particularly prize and admire, at the Hague, is the 
beauty of its public walks and its places, or squares, as, for want of a 
better name, they are called in English, and its noble groves and 
avenues of trees. Indeed, on whatever side you enter the city, you 
are partly prepared for this feature of it, by the broad and regular 
avenues of majestic trees by which it is approached: but the reality 
far exceeds the expectations which you will have formed; for nothing 
can exceed the rich verdure of the Vyverberg and the Voorhout. 
The Vyverberg is an extensive oblong square, planted with noble 
trees, and having a beautiful promenade which overlooks a large sheet 
of water, faced with stone, and having a wooded island in its centre, 
and beyond it, a pile of buildings connected with the old palace. The 
Voorhout is a magnificent street, bordered by rich buildings, with its a ean & Re 
rows of trees, conducting to the Wood, as it is called, of which I shall e a 
speak hereafter, The parade, and the park, with its herd of deer . 
peacefully feeding under the trees, follow in the same direction. The 
Boschkant also deserves to be mentioned in connexion with the rest, 
it being a broad street, bordering on the Wood, as its name imports, 
and presenting similar features of blended rural beauty and city mag- 
nificence. Indeed, all this part of the Hague has the appearance of 
a vast garden. 
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Of the great edifices of the Hague, the Old Palace is the most 
ancient, and in other respects the most remarkable. It is a huge pile 
of buildings, of different ages and styles, put together without much 
system, yet not unpleasing in its effect. Part of it was the court of 

the counts of Holland, in the days of their glory. It is a sort of for- 

tress, surrounded by water, to which you enter by three bridges and 

as many gates. Inthe central building is a large and lofty apartment, 

of great height, reminding one of Westminster Hall, in its general 

character, although not in its details. It was used, when I sawit, for 

drawing the prizes of the public lottery, and for the bills of the 

deferred national debt, which were placed in a colossal wheel, of a 

bold and striking construction. The other buildings contain exten- 

sive apartments, of various kinds. Some were occupied by the old 

States General; others by the Stadhouder ; others, more recently 

built, by the National Assembly and by Louis Napoleon. 

The new palace is the residence of the present king of the Nether- 
lands. It was formerly used as the abode of several princes of the 
house of Orange, but has been greatly altered and improved, to adapt 
it to its present destination. It consists of a central building of brick, 
with two wings projecting in front, and with a superb garden in the 
rear; and although not préemimently beautful as a royal palace, is 
yet convenient, and not open to particular exception. The king’s 
family being at Brussels, I was enabled to see all the apartments, i 
the guidance of the house-keeper, who spoke good English. Itseems, 
at first blush, somewhat singular that the private dwelling of a prince 
should be thrown open to every curious gazer; but a moment’s 
reflection reconciles one to the usage ; because the arrangements of 
the palace are all designed for ostentation, and while the exhibition 
of it occasions no inconvenience to the occupant, it serves to raise the 
ideas entertained of him by his subjects and by strangers. To describe 
minutely the interior of the palace, would be to give details of the 
color of hangings, and the materials of which the furniture was com- 
posed, partaking too much of the style of an upholsterer’s inventory 
of goods and chattels. A few general remarks on the subject will 
suffice. 

I was most agreeably impressed, in the first place, with the good 
taste which appeared to have presided over all the decorations and 
furnishing of this royal residence. Every thing in it united ele- 
gance with commodiousness, in a remarkable degree, all the comforts 
of refined life being collected, and it was throughout worthy of a 
monarch, yet without running into the senseless luxury and prodi- 
gality of expense displayed at Versailles by Louis XIV. Chairs and 
couches of figured satin, carpets of the best Brussels fabrics, hangings 
of silk, velvet, or gobelin tapestry, mantel ornaments, and clocks in 
thé*exquisite style of Parisian workmanship, portraits and other pic- 
tures, as usual, such were the contents of the various apartments. 
Pictures of the royal family abound, comme de raison, and busts of 
the family and those with whom they are now connected by marriage. 
Among the rest were fine portraits of two of her children, said to 
have been painted by the queen herself, and if so, highly creditable to 
her taste and education. Some few superior paintings, of a miscel- 
laneous kind, are shown here, but they are not numerous, nor does 
the palace possess many of those master-pieces of art which distin- 
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guish several of the royal residences in Europe. Some of the most 
beautiful objects in the palace were presents from other sovereigns, 

and among them a superb font of polished jasper, presented by the 

Emperor Nicholas, particularly attracted my attention. Some other 

edifices deserve a passing notice. 

The palaces of the present Prince of Orange and of Prince Frederic, 
situated in another part of the city, are simple and unpretending, but 
suited totheir rank. The Stadhuis contains, according to the custom 
of the country, a number of portraits of persons distinguished in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and a considerable library. Several 
of the churches are worthy of notice, especially the principal one, 
which contains the mausoleum of Admiral De Wassenaar, beside the 
tombs of many noble families. It is also decorated with the insignia 
of anumber of knights of the order of the Golden Fleece, a chapter 
having been held here in the time of Philip the Good. Another, 
called the New Church, is highly esteemed for its architecture, espe- 
cially the vaulted roof, which is sustained without the aid of pillars. 
Every friend of liberty will view with interest the spot in one of the 
public places, where the wise and virtuous De Witt perished with 
his brother, the victims of an infuriated faction. Of the great estab- 
lishments of a miscellaneous kind, the cannon foundry is the most 
curious, and ranked among the best in Europe. 

One of the circumstances which distinguishes the Hague, is the 
value of its collections in literature, science, natural history, anti- 
quities, and the arts. It contains a public library, planned in hum- 
ble imitation of the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris, and respectably 
furnished with books, manuscripts, and medals. Several private 
associations also possess collections of various kinds. But the most 
important of all, are the cabinet and museum preserved in the 
palace called Mauritshuis, so denominated from having been origin- 
ally the hotel of Prince Maurice, the Dutch governor of Brazil. The 
museum consists of a fine collection of the Dutch and Flemish mas- 
ters, with some few specimens of the schools of France, Germany, 
Spain, and Italy. 

The Cabinet of Curiosities fully deserves the name; for it contains 
an extraordinary collection of antiquities and other curiosities, of the 
greatest rarity and value, having relation to the manners and customs 
of different nations and ages. To attempt any satisfactory enumera- 
tion and description of its contents would require a volume; and I 
shall only particularize some few of the most curious articles. There 
is a large series of articles from China, representing every thing curi- 
ous in the arts, the agriculture, the trade, the domestic life, and the 
religion of that singular people; and a similar series, illustrative of 
the national peculiarities of Japan, forming a collection unrivalled by 
any thing of the kind to be seen in Europe. Apparel of every de- 
scription; armor and instruments of warfare ; a great variety of ser- 
vices for the table ; figures in the costume of religious ceremonies ; 
every atticle used in the toilet; an extraordiuary quantity of speci- 
mens of all the delicate workmanship of the Chinese in ivory, shell, 
pearl, sandal-wood and rice, and other valuable materials ; models in 
colored wax of all the peculiar fruits of the country; paintings repre- 
senting the mode of cultivating rice and tea ; large cases containing 
groups of figures in various occupations, for the purpose of exhibit- 
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ing the manners of the Japanese to the very life; large models of 
factories and towers, precisely as they exist; in short, every thing 
which the singular ingenuity and industry of the Chinese could make, 
in illustration of the actual state of China and Japan. Many indivi- 
dual articles are also found here, having reference to the people of 
Hindostan, of the Cape of Good Hope, of the slave coast, of Ame- 
rica, and of other parts of the globe, which the commerce of the 
Dutch enabled them to collect; but not to be compared in variety or 
value with those things which are of Chinese origin. Among single 
things of the same nature, the most curious is a large case of tortoise 
shell, manufactured at Amsterdam, by order of the Czar Peter, at a 
cost of thirty thousand florins, representing the whole interior of a 
rich merchant’s house, as they were in Holland at the close of the 
seventeenth century. Another class of interesting curiosities con- 
sists of memorials of the great men of Holland. Thus you see the 
cuirass of the admiral Hein, the large heavy musquetoon of Van 
Tromp, and the entire military equipments of De Ruyter, consist- 
ing of his coat-armor, sabre, chain, gold medal, and baton of com- 
mand. Interesting as these are, they yield in attraction to the habili- 
ments of William I|., at the time he was assassinated by Gerards. 
While they are invaluable as a memorial of the great man to whom 
they belonged, they are also curious as specimens of the coarse garb 
which a prince of that day wore, as compared with the splendid cloth 
and rich decorations of the present time. In short, this cabinet is em- 
phatically a collection of the most original kind, rich and instructive 
as it is original, and in its Asiatic articles especially, it bears honor- 
able testimony to the laudable curiosity of the Hollanders. 

There is much also in the environs of the Hague to gratify the 
stranger. What first attracts him is the beautiful Wood, which com- 
mences at the city itself, and is a remnant of the vast forest which 
anciently extended along the coast of Holland. It contains many 
trees of a great age, and is embellished with winding alleys and 
meandering streams, which render it a most delightful promenade 
in the summer months. It is traversed by an excellent road, which 
leads directly to the Palace in the Wood, a country house built by 
Amelia de Solms, widow of the stadhouder Frederic Henry. She 
caused the saloon to be decorated with splendid paintings, represent- 
ing the principal actions in the life of her husband. A set of apart- 
ments is furnished magnificently with hangings and furniture, all of 
Chinese workmanship, of the richest materials and fabric. Here is 
the favorite promenade of the inhabitants of the Hague, who regard, 
with commendable pride, the fine old oaks, clad in all their native lux- 
uriance, which adorn this noble wood. 

Another excursion, which affords equal gratification, but of a dif- 
ferent sort, is to Zorgvliet, to the fishing town of Scheveningen, or 
Schevening, and the sea-shore, about ten miles from the Hague. A 
beautiful road, so straight that the steeple of Scheveuing is visible at 
the very entrance, and bordered by four rows of elms, oaks, and lime 
trees, forms an agreeable walk thither from the Hague: On the left 
are the celebrated gardens and orangery of Zorgvliet, where the 
poet and statesman, Jacob Cats, retired from his political labors, and 
still admired for the beauty of the grounds. Along the magnificent 
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avenue you meet the fishermen and their wives, going to or return- 
ing from the market at the Hague, with their costume so different 
from that of the city, and their little carts drawn by panting dogs. It 
was late in the afternoon when I returned from Schevening, and 
what especially amused me, was to see the fishermen trudging along 
with huge baskets balanced on their heads, and filled with articles 
for domestic use or food, which they had bought with the proceeds 
of their fish ; while in many cases the husband rode home in genteel 
indifference, dragged by his dogs in the little cart, and leaving his 
wife to go on foot, and to carry the burthen beside, It is the singu- 
larity of the dress, appearance, and manners of these people, which 
renders Schevening an object of interest. The village is sufficiently 
wretched in appearance, being on the edge of the sandy waste 
washed by the sea. Children rolling about in the sand, only half 
covered by miserable rags; old men parading their decrepitude 
in the dirt, to excite compassion and gather a pittance of alms from 
the stranger; humble dwellings hardly blessed with the neatness 
characteristic of the country ; such is the spectacle displayed in the 
streets of Schevening. A neat pavilion for the use of the queen, and 
a public inn and bathing-house, have recently been constructed near 
the water. Numerous fleets of small boats are constantly seen 
moored off the town, engaged in fishing; and larger vessels occa- 
sionally appear on the coast, from which there is an extensive view 
of the ocean. It was in sight of Schevening that De Ruyter beat the 
combined fleets of England and France, in 1673, gaining one of those 
great but hard-earned victories, which have immortahzed his name. 
I left the Hague much pleased with the city and its environs, 
taking the trekschuyt for Leyden, where I arrived in about three 
hours. The canal affords charming views, in consequence of the 
cultivated state of the country; but that part of it which passes 
through Voorburg, being the direct road from Delft to Leyden, is 
more delightful still. Along the side of the canal is the post-road 
with its avenue of trees, and the country is bright and gay, consisting 
of meadows and pastures, and sprinkled over with farm houses and 
country seats. Voorburg itself, which is supposed to be the ancient 
Forum Adriani, is a beautiful village, seemingly made up of country 
seats, and surrounded by verdant fields. The general style of these 
dwellings were much alike. A barn of neat construction, often 
fanciful, sometimes elegant, stood back among the trees, with its 
appropriate out-buildings. The grounds were curiously laid out, but 
always with verdant hedges, sometimes trained up to the height of 
ten feet, at others, clipped down to two or three, sometimes shaved 
perpendicularly to resemble a thin fence, and occasionally cut off on 
the summit, and made thick and heavy like a wall. In the gardens 
and across the fields, were walks laid out in various tastes, generally 
gravelled, and having small seats or benches here and there under 
the shade. Oftentimes beautiful villas rose among princely groves 
and gardens, with long avenues of trees and shrubs opening a magnifi- 
cent vista to the canal. In almost every case, a summer house stood 
on the very edge of the canal, showing the strong attachment of the 
Dutch to the water, which leads to their construction upon the sedgy 
border of their canals, instead of in the recesses of a grove or a 
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shrubbery. These little summer houses are fanciful in form, fre- 
quently an octagon, with a Chinese roof, and generally having the 
name of the estate painted upon them in conspicuous letters, such as 
‘Mei Vieit,’ ‘ Buyten Rust,’ ‘ Veld en Vaart,’ ‘Zomer Lust,’ and 
other names in the same taste of prettiness, near akin to affectation. 
The weather being mild and delightful, with a bright sun and 
clement sky, on many of the estates were seen persons amusing 
themselves in their tranquil way. Little parties sat in the open 
summer houses, or under the trees, eating, drinking coffee, or smoking, 
or strolled in the smooth and shady avenues. Ladies were some- 
times angling in the canal with their long fishing rods, sometimes 
reading or sewing at the windows of a fantastic little pagoda. Mean- 
while the canal itself was busy with life and industry. Here the neat 
trekschuyt, with its animated freight, glide@ quickly along, greeted 
continually with salutations from the shore, and occasionally stopping 
for an instant to take in or land a passenger. Little boats now and 
then shot across the canal from a farm-house to bring home the master, 
not seldom rowed by the thrifty vrouw herself. Nay, repeatedly did I 
meet a humble packschuyt, slowly dragged along, not by a weary horse, 
but by the schipper, by his vrouw, and more than once by a small girl 
and boy, one before the other, tugging at the boat rope by means of 
a leathern strap passed over the shoulder and around the waist : 
while the canal was quite as lively with boats as it had been from 
Rotterdam to Delft, the shores were much more tasteful and pic- 
turesque, owing to the number and variety of the villas, and the 
shrubs and trees which adorned them, in this the heart of Holland. 
In fact, I had now arrived in that district of the country which is 
called Rhynland, being so highly famed for its fertility as to be con- 
sidered the garden of Holland. It forms an extensive district, of 
which Leyden is the centre, being intersected by the old or genuine 
Rhine, which passes through the midst of the city itself, but is here 
a small secondary stream. It presents on all sides the most agree- 
able views, the richest cultivation, the finest farms, in short, the per- 
fection of agricultural industry. It is here that you find the best 
bread, and above all, the sweetest milk and butter, the largest and 
most productive cows. Having been the original seat of the ancient 
Catti and Batavi, and afterward one of the great stations of the 
Romans, who founded the Lugdunum Batavorum on or near the spot 
where Leyden now stands, it abounds in antiquities, at the same time 
that it exhibits all the fruits of early and long-continued cultivation, 
in the state of the soil and the quality of its productions. A large 
ortion of this territory was reduced to the state of a sunken morass 
in the ninth century, in consequence of a tremendous tempest, which 
heaped up the sand on the’coast, and completely dammed up the bed 
of the Rhine. Thus it remained for many centuries, until the perse- 
vering Hollanders, who had warred against the sea so successfully on 
other occasions, and redeemed from its ravages the richest of their 
provinces, at length undertook to drain this unfortunate region. To 
construct a canal from the Rhine to the sea, which should effectually 
drain the inundated territory, would be easy; but as the canal would 
be considerably below the level of the sea at high tide, and subject to 
violent shocks in bad weather, it required great ingenuity, and more 
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boldness, to effect the junction of this canal with the ocean. It was 
finally accomplished by means of a triple set of flood-gates constructed 
at the village of Katwyk-op-Zee, and of such solid materials and work- 
manship, as to bid effectual defiance to the waves. At ebb tide the 
gates are opened, and suffer the water to pass off; and at flood, they 
are closed, and protect the canal from the inroads of the sea, ranking 
among the most important works of the kind in Holland. 

Amid the dead level of the surrounding country, the verdant ram- 
parts of Leyden, the groves of trees around and within it, and espe- 
cially the dark mass of buildings overtopped by the tower of St. 
Peters, and the ruins of the castle of Altenburg, all conspire to give 
to the city a distinguished and striking aspect, as you gradually ap- 
proach it, and at length reach the head of the canal just without its 
gates. It contrasts the riore strongly with the level meadows you 
are passing through, from being itself slightly elevated in some 
parts, so as to give its buildings a greater relief ; for except the dykes 
raised by human industry, and the small sand-hills on the sea shore, 
the whole district seems as flat as the surface of a lake. And here 
the canals have for so many ages flowed tranquilly in their level bed, 
that the banks are grown up with shrubs, thick grass and sedge, as 
if Nature herself, unaided by man, had created the verdant channel. 
Frequently, also, the water is nearly covered with a small floating 
pond weed, making a deep green surface in those small canals where 
there is no boating, and by the sides of the larger ones, which are 
constantly traversed. Indeed, there is more or less of this floating 
weed on all the canals, although it is closer in proportion as the water 
is more completely deprived of movement. Intermixed with this, 
are the larger water plants, including the pond-lily, with its full white 
flower, in appearance resembling ours, but destitute of its exquisite 
fragrance. Such are the general features of the famous district of 
Rhynland, and particularly of the immediate vicinity of Leyden. 


FAME. 





‘Dum Vivamus Vivamus!’ 





True Fame ’s a plant that seems to need 
A body buried, for its seed ; 

And ere the churlish sucklings thrive, 
The parent stock must cease to live. 
The good, the great, the wise, the just, 
Are little valued till they ’re dust ; 

Nor till they mutter ‘Earth f® earth,’ 
Can men perceive another’s worth ! 


To find and count his merits o’er, 
The noisome cell of Death explore ; 

Thus Indians search, so travellers tell, 

For finest pearls, the putrid shell. 

Time’s height, and depth, and breadth, and length, 
Add force to force and strength to strength ; 

*T is that alone which cannot die, 

Nor even touch maturity ! 
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BELLS, AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


I wave always loved the sound of bells. Sometimes, it is true, 
their music is associated with distress and gloom; but even then, 
they have a voice of instruction. And how often do they re-create 
scenes which swell the heart with gladness, and make us feel that 
there is much that is good and beautiful in human nature! Who 
does not love to listen to their music on the sacred Sabbath, in the 
midst of a great city 4 

It is the morning of a day in June. With what asolemn tone do 
they call the worshippers to the house of God! ‘The streets, which 
a few hours ago seemed well nigh deserted, are now thronged with 
people. The old man, trudging along upon his staff; the bright- 
eyed maiden, with her sylph-like form; parents and children ; the 
happy and the sorrowful, all are hastening to their devotions. The 
bells are again silent ; the swelling notes of the organ now fall upon 
the ear. Let us enter this ancient pile, whose spire points upward 
to a ‘house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ A great 
multitude fills its aisles. The first psalm has been sung. Listen now 
to the humble, devout prayer of the gray-haired pastor. Anon, the 
sermon commences. A breathless silence prevails ; while from the 
speaker’s tongue, flow forth 


‘Instruction, admonition, comfort, peace.’ 


Is there any thing on earth, more beautiful than a scene like this 7 
Does it not speak to us of that ‘continual city’ whose maker and 
builder is Gop !— whose streets are paved with gold — whose inha- 
bitants are the children of the All-benevolent ? 

How different the scene which the fire-bell brings before the mind ! 
Its sudden strokes seem to articulate the fearful word, ‘ Fire! —fire !— 
fire!’ We know that the work of destruction is going on. We hear 
the rattling engines over the stony streets, the confused cry of men, 
and the wailings of distress. The rich man’s dwelling is wrapt in 
flames, with the humble abode of his poor-neighbor. The flame-ban- 
ners flout the air ; the smoke rises upward, and mingles with the mid- 
night clouds. 

The confusion is passed. On the spot where stood the fairest por- 
tion of anoble city, a heap of smouldering ashes alone arrests the 
eye. The rich man has been reduced to poverty; the poor man is 
still more poor! God helphim, and his helpless little ones ! 

Ennobling thoughts spring up within us, when we hear the many- 
voiced bells, on a day of public rejoicing. They may speak to us of 
blood, but yet they tell of glorious victories. They may commemo- 
rate the triumphs of mind, or the noble achievements of the philan- 
thropic and the good. Peal on peal echoes through the air, mingled 
with martia] music, and the roaring of cannon, while a thousand 
national standards float gaily inthe breeze. Touching and grand is 
the music of bells, on such a day as this ! 
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In the silent watches of the night, how often have I been startled 
by the sound of a neighboring clock! My mind has then gone forth, 
to wander over the wide region of thought. Then the bells have 
seemed to me to be the minstrels of Time; an old man, with bent 
form, his scythe and hour-glass in his withered hands. All over the 
world, are his stationary minstrels; striking their instruments, and 
heaving a sigh for the thoughtlessness of men. At such an hour, when 
the world was wrapt in silence, at the sound of a bell, the past has 
vanished like a scroll, and | have been borne, as on eagle’s wings, 
back to the days of my boyhood. I have sported and gambolled with 
my playmates upon the village green; hunted the wild duck; explored 
lonely valleys, or sailed upon the lake, which almost washed the 
threshhold of my happy home ; and gazed into its clear blue depths, 
and fancied that the trout revelling joyfully there, were bright and 
beautiful spirits! I have sat once more beside that dear girl, who 
was my first and only love, and sang to her the ballads of the olden 
time; while 
* She sat, and gazed upon me, 
With those deep and tender eyes, 


Like the stars, so still, and saint-like, 
Looking downward from the skies.” 


I have again heard her breathe my name, in accents sweeter than 
the song of the nightingale. Another stroke of the bell, and the 
waking vision vanished; the ‘ voice in my dreaming ear melted 
away!’ Then have I shed bitter, bitter tears upon my lonely pillow ! 

How striking is the ship-bell at sea, which measures the time of the 
sailor, when, wrapt in slumber, and in the midst of pleasant dreams, 
he is summoned to enter upon his watch. How often, too, has the 
fearful alarum-bell sounded at midnight, and proved to be but the 
knell of happy hearts; or summoned many brave mariners to their 
ocean-grave. 

And there is the light-house bell, which sends forth its shrill voice 
of warning, when the wind and waves are high. Look out through 
the thick darkness, and behold that ship! How she trembles in the 
trough of the sea! She has heard the signal of danger, and now 
changes her course. The wind fills her sails, and nobly she meets 
and conquers the angry billows. A little while, and the dangerous 
reef is far behind her. Free as a mountain-bird, she pursues her way 
over the ‘ waste of waters.’ 

Take a more peaceful scene. Enter yonder village, reposing in 
beauty on the distant plain. It has but one church, yet in that church 
there is a bell. The inhabitants are familiar with its tones, for it has 
for many years called them to the house of prayer. At an early 
hour, every day, its musical voice is hea and methinks, if it could 
be interpreted, its language would be *®Arise! arise! ye morning 
slumberers, and improve your time; for your hours are passing 
speedily away.’ 

But hark! the bell sounds out once more. Slowly and solemnly! 
It is a funeral. They are bearing to her tomb one who was young, 
beautiful, and good. Beside that murmuring rivulet they have made 
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her grave. It is a peaceful resting-place, upon which no one can 
look, and say that the grave is fearful : 


‘ All the discords, all the strife, 
All the ceaseless feuds of life, 
Sleep in the quiet grave : 
Hushed is the battle’s roar, 
The fire’s rage is o’er, 
The wild voleano smokes no more : 
Deep peace is promised in the lasting grave; 
Lovely, lovely is the grave !’ 


It is now evening. Glorious was the robe in which the sun was 
decked, when he went down behind the distant hills! 
time, to-day, does the bell send out its warning tone. The anvil is at 
rest. The post-office, where were assembled the village politicians, 
is now closed. All places of business are deserted. The members 
of many a household have gathered around the family altar, to offer 
up their evening sacrifice of prayer. In a few short hours, that little 
village is silent as the grave. Even the baying of the watch-dog bas 
ceased, and the whip-poor-will has sung herself to sleep. Nothing is 
heard but the sighing of the wind among the trees, and nothing is 
seen above, but the clear blue sky, and the moon, and stars. 

Suth, gentle reader, are some of the associations connected with the 


sound of bells. May they awaken in kindred hearts pleasant remem- 
brances of the past ! 


For the last 


A NEW-YEAR REVERIE. 


Nor as the day to night its glory yields, 

And stars are bright in azure’s boundless fields ; 
Not when the morning wakes her golden fires, 
And the red light runs down the city’s spires; 
Not when the Shadows from the vales are driven, 
And joyous nature owns the Smile of Heaven ; 
”T is not at hours like these, the act sublime 

is learned, to note the onward steps of Time! 


*T is when the year is dead, and from its tomb 

A new year’s light springs richly from its gloom ; 
Full of all blessings which Hope’s voice can sing, 
The blended promise of a brilliant spring ; 

When the young heart bounds lightly, and the eye 
Scans nought but brightness in futunity ; 

When rose-buds meet, and wishes fond are shed, 
Qn age’s temples gray, and childhood’s head ; 
When untried visions tempt the soul away, 

And beams triumphant gladden all the day. 


Another yearggg sudden round hath run, 

With its sprin soms and its summer sun ; 
Its ripened fruitdge and its autumn storm, 

Its hearth in winter, sheltered well and warm ; 
With all its fond affections it hath flown, 

And lost its visions, in the far unknown! 

How have we passed it? As became the just, 
Journeying at last to mingle dust with dust ? 
As travellers to that country better far 

Than all that shine beneath or sun or star ? 

So let us hope; and when the summons comes 
Which lays our pale forms in their secret tombs, 
Let the swift pinions of our souls arise, 


To meet a Saviour ’neath unfading skies! 
Philadelphia. 
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Harrer’s Scuoor Distarcr Lizrary: Embracing History, Voyages and Travels, 
Biography, Natural History, the Physical Sciences, Agriculture, Manufactures, Arts, 
Sarees Belles-Lettres, the History and Philosophy of Education, etc. In ninety- 

ve volumes. 


Ir is doubtless known to most of our readers, that the school districts in the state of 
New-York are obliged by law to be provided with a library. The sum of fifty-five 
thousand dollars is given annually by the state, with the condition that an equal amount 
shall be raised by the towns for this object. The money is directed to be appropriated 
among the school districts, according to the number of children between the ages of 
five and sixteen, which they respectively contain; and the whole number of these dis- 
tricts being something more than ten thousand, the average is not far from eleven dollars 
toa district. Any district may, moreover, raise by tax twenty dollars the first year, and 
ten dollars in any subsequent year, for the like purpose. 

The object here sought to be attained, is obviously, that the whole commynity may 
be supplied to a liberal extent with the means of reading; so that no individual, what- 
ever may be his disadvantages in other respects, shall be without this highly important 
aid to self-improvement. These libraries may, indeed, be considered, for all useful pur- 
poses, as but little different from the same number of volumes being in the possession of 
each separate family; inasmuch as they are equally free to all, without fee or charge, 
and, from the moderate extent of the districts, so convenient to all, that books may with 
the smallest trouble be procured and returned. It is to be expected, therefore, that 
wherever such libraries are introduced, they will be generally, if not universally read; 
and it is this consideration which impresses us most deeply with a conviction of their 
importance, and of the invaluable ends to which they may be rendered subservient, by 
promoting the evident diffusion of knowledge, in elevating the intellect, refining the taste, 
and purifying the morals of the community. If the plan of school-district libraries 
shall be carried faithfully and fully into effect, according to its true intention, and the 
hopes and anticipations of its enlightened friends, there cannot be a doubt that it must 
be productive of incalculable good. 

There are certain conditions, however, which appear to be indispensable to the securing 
of this result. The law requires that libraries shall be established, and affords and points 
out the means of doing it; but it makes no provision gf books, nor does it furnish any 
direction or advice, with regard to their aiciongl. indeed that the superinten- 
dent of common schools is authorized, by an act of ast session of the legislature, to 
recommend to the favorable consideration of the districts, such works as he may con- 
sider the most useful and instructive. This is certainly very important, since the recom- 
mendation of this officer cannot fail of having great weight with the districts; and in 
the character and attainments of the distinguished individual at the head of the school 
department, we have the utmost security that the authority given him will be exercised 
with all due discrimination and wisdom. 
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It would, however, be of little avail for the superintendent to recommend particular 
books, unless special means were at the same time employed to enable the districts to 
obtain them; inasmuch as the ordinary supply of such books would be wholly insuffi- 
cient to meet so greata demand. Beside, in many cases, these books would be found 
published in too expensive a style for the limited means possessed by the districts, or 
perhaps of inconvenient size for popular use, or, admitting their general merits, they 
might still require more or less careful revision, to render them entirely unobjectionable 
for this especial purpose. 

Now we cannot but regard the enterprise of the Messrs. Harpers as being precisely 
the thing that was required to obviate all these difficulties, by securing to the school dis- 
tricts an ample supply of books, selected and prepared with distinct reference to this 
single object, of a suitable and uniform size, at the lowest possible cost, and, with a view 
to their more convenient purchase, distributed at a great number of different points 
throughout the state. Nor should we omit to mention, that nothing is admitted into the 
* School District Library’ without the approval of the superintendent of common schools; 
which gives to this officer a supervisory power over the whole enterprise, enabling him 
to control it, for all useful purposes, almost as effectually as though it were connected 
directly with his department, by express authority of law. The public, therefore, have 
the most satisfactory assurance, that the works introduced into this library will be the 
very best that can be selected, and that the undertaking, generally, will be so prosecuted, 
as to entitle the enterprising and highly respectable publishers who have engaged in it 
to the most liberal and extensive patronage. 

The series of the ‘School District Library,’ for 1839 and 1840, have been already pub- 
lished ; both of which have been very favorably noticed by our most respectable peri- 
odicals and the public press, have been introduced into a large proportion of our school 
districts, and are spoken of in terms of the highest commendation, by the former as 
well as the present superintendent of common schools, by the governor of the state, 
and his immediate predecessor in that office. A third series, for 1841, is announced as 
being in course of preparation. 

So far as we are competent to judge, from a general examination, we fully unite with 
our brethren of the press, and the distinguished gentlemen just referred to, in warmly 
recommending these series to the public favor; as consisting of works of great intrinsic 
merit, and admirably adapted to interest and instruct the great mass of readers. In 
history, for example, we notice, among others, Goldsmith’s Greece and Rome, and 
Tytler’s excellent Compendium of General History; in biography, Franklin’s Life and 
Works, Paulding’s Life of Wasuineron, the wholeof Spark’s American Lives, and the 
inimitable work of Plutarch; of voyages and travels, Discovery and Adventures in the 
Polar Seas and Regions, Travels and Researches of Humboldt, and Discovery and 
Adventures in Africa; in natural history, the Natural History of Insects, two volumes 
on Quadrupeds, and one on Birds, republished from the interesting series of the British 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; in agriculture, several volumes pre- 
pared by that eminent agriculturist, the late lamented Judge Buel; also Dick on the 
Improvement of Society, Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings, Pursuit of Knowledge 
under Difficulties, and Paley’s delightful and invaluable work on Natural Theology, 
edited by Professor A. Potter ; e are likewise a due proportion of volumes of a some- 
what more familiar, though S instructive character, as Miss Sedgwick’s Poor 
Rich Man, and Rich Poor Man, Mrs. Hofland’s Son of a Genius, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, etc. We notice these particular works, that our readers may judge for themselves, 
of the merits of the series of which they forma part. Many others, in no respect infe- 
rior, might have been mentioned. It is likewise due to the publishers, that we should 
acknowledge the unprecedented cheapness of these two series, consisting together of 
ninety-five volumes, handsomely printed on good paper, substantially bound, copiously 
illustrated with engravings, averaging over three hundred pages, and still afforded to the 
public at the surprisingly low price of thirty-eight dollars ! 
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It is the remark of a recent writer that, ‘When the American system of society shall 
have been perfected, and the whole population shall have been trained under its influences, 
the whole population will bea reading population; a population to be moved and charmed 
by poetry, to be enlightened and elevated by history, to be taught, argued with, persuaded, 
respecting their interests, their rights, and their duties.’ That the progress of improve- 
ment, aided by the noblest institutions, and the active and indefatigable spirit of a free 
people, should ultimately lead to this result, we are ready to admit; nor shall we have 
accomplished what is indispensable to our highest security, and happiness, and glory, 
as a people, until we have attained to this point. As yet, however, it is quite certain, 
that we are far removed from such a consummation. In the best sense of the word, 
and as it regards the community at large, we can with no truth be called a reading 
people. There is, we know, a very wide circulation of the productions of the daily and 
periodical press, and these are extensively read. But something beyond this is required 
to exalt, and enlarge, and purify the mind of the nation. The peoply must be deeply 
imbued with the love of knowledge, and trained to habits of intellectual application. 
This is to be accomplished through the study of productions of a more grave and sub- 
stantial character than are to be found in the brief and fugitive articles of a newspaper, 
invaluable as these papers unquestionably are, in diffusing information, and in quickening 
and invigorating the intelligence of the community. If the people read no more, it is 
for the reason that they are without books to read. Were each one of the eighty thou- 
sand school districts throughout our country furnished annually with such a series of 
books as those publishing by the Messrs. Harpsrrs, diffusing through every neighbor- 
hood a spirit of rational inquiry, and bringing home instruction to every door, a marvel- 
lous change would speedily be effected; and we might confidently anticipate that, at no 
distant day, we should become indeed a reading people; not only ready to learn, but 
thoroughly understanding, our ‘interests,’ our ‘ rights,’ and our ‘ duties.’ 


Tue Waitines or Jonn Marsua t, late Chief Justice of the United States, upon the 
Federal Constitution. In one volume. pp. 728. Boston: James Monroe AND 
Company. 


WE cannot better convey to the reader an idea of the character of this large and beau- 
tifully-executed volume, than by quoting a portion of the editor’s modest yet ample 
preface. ‘The writings,’ says he, ‘of Chief Justice Marsna.t on the Federal Consti- 
tution possess a twofold value; as presenting the opinions of one who has been justly 
denominated ‘Tus Exrounper or tHe Constitution,’ and as comprehending the 
leading decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on points of law arising 
under that instrument. The editor of this volume has had two objects in view in its 
preparation : the one being, to place within the reach of all his fellow-citizens some of 
the best writings of one of the greatest and best men that have lived in America; the 
other, to enable every student of the Constitution of the United States to own those 

~feading reports to which he is constantly referred by his text-books. In order to the 
completeness of the volume in this latter respect, the decisions of the Supreme Court, as 
delivered by other judges, prior to the death of Mgaghall, are brought together in an 
Appendix.’ In the selection of cases, the editor h@been obliged to use his discretion, 
that the volume might not be toobulky. He has rejected those cases in which some prin- 
ciple was decided that has since been superseded by positive provision ; those, also, in which 
a mere decision was given, without the reasons producing it ; those involving much com- 
mon-law learning, and but slightly touching the Federal Constitution; and those rela- 
ting rather to national than constitutional law. Dissenting opinions have, in general, 
been omitted; one by Mr. Justice Srory, is in one instance retained, being an expression 
of Marshall’s view, as well as his own, upon a somewhat dark point ; and in another, 
the dissenting opinion of the Chief Justice himself is given, for obvious reasons. Three 
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decisions made by the Chief Justice upon the circuit are included in the volume; and 
also one of the Supreme Court not upon a constitutional point, in which last the peculiar 
power of Judge Marshall appears so fully as to make it come properly within the collection. 
To the kindness and assistance of Mr. Justice Srory, the editor acknowledges his 
success in procuring the publication of the volume ; and to him, ‘ though heis in no degree 
responsible for the faults in its preparation,’ the thanks of the community are declared 
to be due, if the compilation shall be found useful. 


Burnine or THE Lexincton. A Discourse, by the Rev. Orvitte Dewey. Published 
in the ‘New World’ weekly journal. New-York: J. Wincnester. 


The melancholy disaster of the burning of the Lexington steamer in Long-Island 
Sound, and the frightful loss of ‘ precious human life’ which was the result, have 
formed the painfully prominent topic of the past month. The intelligence was re- 
ceived in this city like the falling of a thunder-bolt from a clear summer sky ; and when 
the rumor was ascertained, past all doubt, to be true, a visible sadness, more deep than 
we remember to have ever remarked, seemed to rest upon the town. No description can 
exaggerate the horrors of the terrific scene on that dreadful night ; and the heart almost 
shrinks shuddering into itself, in its contemplation. We allude to the distressing theme, 
for the purpose of introducing to our readers, and permanently recording in these pages, 
a few passages from an eloquent discourse, delivered on the Sunday after the distress- 
ing event, by the Rev. Ornvitte Dewey, of this city. We find it in ‘The New World, 
an excellent weekly journal, of the largest class, under” the editorial direction of Park 
Bewnsamin, Esq. The reader will find in the following, that calm philosophy, intermin- 
gled with deep sympathy and feeling, for which the public efforts of the writer are so 
préeminently distinguished : 


“The dispensation indeed is awfui; but it is so in part, let me farther observe, because 
we look at it too much as a general picture. It is, after all, but the picture of individual 
life — of your lifeand mine. It is more or less the lot of us all; and it is not hurled upon 
us as a mountain to crush us, but it flows in separate eands through the glass of time, to 
measure out to us the hours of discipline — the hours of improvement. I must repeat 
it— that evety thing is individualized in human experience. It is this in part which 
enables us to Sch, with a feeling that supports us, at the sufferings of the martyr. He 
stands alone. He isa single object of contemplation. We can see the workings of his 
mind; they are not whelmed in a mass of horrors. We do not feel as if a hundred 
deaths were involved and concentrated in his death. But this is what we are apt to feel 
when we contemplate an event which has involved a hundred lives. And yet this 

eneralizing does not present to us the true view. Every man, in such a scene, dies for 

1imself alone, as truly as have the hundreds, in different parts of the world, who have 
gone hence while I have now been speaking to you. Every man, it may be emphatically 
said, is alone when he comestodie. He is alone with his thoughts — with his prayers ; 
with his affections to those dearest to him: he is alone with his God. Some time 
he must die; and his time is then; and to him it is his time and not another’s. If he 
had escaped that danger, he might have died the next month from the ignorance of his 
physician, or he might have fallen the solitary victim of some violent death. Hundreds 
.die thus every year, and they are no more truly alone than he who perishes with a thou- 
sand. And this annual aggregate of ills, save to the imagination, is as truly solemn, as 
any life-destroying catastrophe Both present the same case under the reign of 
Providence. & 

“Did I, at present, address any one of those to whom this affliction has come near, I 
would pray them to consider this: to see that their case is not to be taken from beneath 
the rat oi Fo of Providence. It is only as if their friend had died singly by an accident ; 
or had fallen dead in the street, struck with apoplexy or paralysis; or, may I not say, 
-as if he had died in his bed: for how often is the privilege and comfort of ministering 
love, purchased by the agonies of the sufferer! I know that it is common to deprecate 
sudden death — to pray against it: but for myself, I cannot join in that prayer. ‘To meit 
‘appears that it would bea privilege —life’s work done, the hour come — to drop suddenly 
from the course; no agonized partings, as full of agony perhaps as to feel that the tie 
is broken. Nay, how often does the survivor say, when the long and bitter struggle is 
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ended, ‘Thank God! it is over ! Ido not wonder at that desire of the celebrated James 
Otis, so signally fulfilled, ‘that he might die by lightning.’ I have stood on the very 
threshhold where the bolt, from the black retiring storm, descended upon him; and I 
confess, it seemed to me, as I stood there and thought of it, that that lightning flash was 
not the bolt of wrath, but the bright angel of release. The lingering pains that are 
usually appointed to man as the termination of his life, I believe, are less for his own 
sake than for what he may do for the good of others; it is his trial-hour, their hour of 
improvement. But, for the same reason, death is occasionally sudden, and seems 
disastrous. That very character of disaster arouses men’s minds, and puts them upon 
devising guards and defences against danger. This very event, the most dreadful that 
ever brought horror and heart-ache into our bosoms, may be commissioned eventually 
to save more lives than are lost by it. Let me not seem, in saying all this, to be a cold 
philosopher. God is my witness how far [ am from it. I know that in many a family 
this event is the sudden and awful wrenching of a thousand quivering ties twined all in 
one. But agonized sympathy seeks some relief. And I can find none but in the great 
providence of God; but in seeing that this event is not a chance blow, a random acci- 
dent, set apart from its beneficent dominion. I know no other comfort for the mourner ; 
and, hard as it may be for him to turn there—hard as it may be to turn away from 
seeing this event as a frightful catastrophe, and to look at it as a sacred and solemn 
dispensation of Heaven — this I would pray each one to do, to lean upon the bosom of 
the all-wise Providence, and to say, even as the Great Sufferer said in the dread hour, 
when all earthly evils and sorrows were leagued against him, ‘Father! thy will be 
done!” 


Mr. Dewey will find many a reader ready to echo his own preference of a sudden 
over a lingering death. When one comes to the last broken arches of Mirza’s bridge, rest 
from pain bounds his ambition. ‘Implora Pace is his only prayer. The lengthened 
illness, the protracted death-scene, these are not thoughtfully invoked for the helpless 
sufferer. Such lessons are for the living ; and one has faithfully depicted the emotions of 
a bereaved and stricken mourner, who has ‘laid them to heart :’ 


‘ The months shift on and on, 
Years rapidly pass by, 
And yet still watch we keep, 
Asin disturbed sleep, 
The sick doth lie. 


The watch that ticks so loud, 
The winding it for one 
W hose hand lies powerless, 
And then the fearful guess, 

* That this hath run.’ 


We gaze on some pale face, 

Seen by the dim watch light, 
Shuddering, we gaze and pray, Ere the last stars are set, 
And weep, and wish away The few that linger yet, 


The shutter half unclosed, 
The long, long night. | To welcome day. 


As the night wears away, 


And yet minutest things, 

That mark Time’s heavy tread, 

Are on the tortured brain, 

With self-protracting pain — 
Deep minutéd. 


The moon so oft invoked, 
That bringeth no relief, 
From which, with sick’ning sight, 
We turn as if itsJight 
But marked our grief. 


The drops with trembling hand, 
Love steadied, pouréd out, 
The draft replenishéd, 
The label oft re-read, 
With nervous doubt. 


Oh, never after dawn, 

For us the east shall streak, 

But we shall see again, 

With the same thoughts as then, 
That pale day break. 


Mr. Dewey proceeds to illustrate the duty of an unshaken faith in the decrees of Pro- 
vidence, how dark soever and inscrutable they may seem : 


“Shall this event shake our faith in that Providence? The principle that would allow 
it to do so, would drive all faith in Providence from the world. Can we give up that 
faith? It is our only refuge from the overwhelming ills of life. We must cling to it. 
Suffering, struggling, bereaved, broken-hearted, we must cling to it, for it is our only 
refuge. And for my own part, as clearly do I see it, and as truly do I believe in that 
wise Providence reigning over life, as I see and believe that I live at all. And could one 
of those who have passed through that dread dispensation which we deplore, to a better 
life, speak tous, I doubt not he would say to his agonized friends: ‘ Be comforted, as 
far as mortal trial can be.comforted. Allis well. I see that, in which you struggle to 
believe. For me it was better to depart, for you it is sorrow; but that sorrow shall yet 
be turned into joy. The breath of a momentary life passed away, and we shall meet 
again. I have died for the world’s improvement, for ~~ virtue; and beneath the great 
and loving Providence of God, I see that all is well. Oh! then be comforted! The 
serene heaven which spreads over you, is but an image of the all-enfolding love of God, 
in which we shall yet rejoice for ever ? 
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“But you say, ‘It is such a sad thing; itis sucha horrible thing!’ and I feel what you 
say. ‘‘I’hat they should have gone forth, so thoughtless of what that very day was to 
bring forth! is your reflection; ‘gone from the social board, perhaps from the table 
of feasting — gone with a smile, perhaps saying, ‘such a day I shall return’ — or gone, 
after a long voyage at sea, feeting as if they were already at home! and then that four or 
five hours after they set foot on that deck, they should have been dead! that it should 
all have been so sudden —in a moment— one momentsitting and conversing with a friend, 
and the next moment meeting death face to face; and, above all, to think, if we must 
think, that a little calmuess, a little deliberation, might have saved them—that such 
valuable, such precious lives should have been sacrificed, if there were any possibility of 
their being saved —is it not dreadful’? Iknow it —I feel all this; but still 1 cannot rest 
here. I must reflect upon it. I must meet that darkest mystery in Providence, the 
problem of human error. I must see that error is inevitable, and that it is one of the 
elements of human improvement. If Providence interposed to save us from the results 
of every mistake, the human race would be held in perpetual childhood. In the way 
of life, the foot slips, and plunges us into distress, into calamity, into the jaws of untimely 
death. Was the foot to blame? or its construction? Its very power to move, its very 
flexibility, the very formation that fitted it for its purposes, made it liable to slip. Mis- 
steps are its teachers; pain is its teacher. And thus all evils are the mind’s teachers. 
Death, which cannot on earth benefit the individual subject, is yet the world’s teacher. 
Untimely death teaches it prudence; and all death teaches it virtue. This is the great 
doctrine of a Providence; and all experience, the world’s experience, vindicates it.” 


How simple, yet how forcible, and striking are the subjoined remarks. 
the heart, they will reach the heart : 


Coming from 


“Public calamities, then, amidst all their severity, are yet teachers of wisdom. I speak 

not of individual instances. I say not, it is best that those calamities should have fallen 
here or there. Iam not obliged to say that it is best that it should have fallen any 
where. But since they have come, they may be turned to some wise account. He who 
can ‘cause the wrath of man to praise him,’ can cause even these things to praise him, 
in our growing wisdom. May he cause ws to praise him, and be thankful! You speak, 
my friend, of the disasters that have befallen you. You did not set your feet on that 
fated deck! Who of you now, would not have given millions, if he had them, rather 
than have been there? How many survivers would give all thatis left them, if they 
could buy back that irrevocable step. You did not take it. You were notthere. Your 
husband, your brother, was not there. He might have been. Someof you thought 
of it, intended it, and were saved from it, as by amiracle. Life is still yours; the 
warm fire-side, the happy home, is still yours. What then, can you feel, amidst your 
blessings ; what can you be, but thankful’? No murmurer, methinks, is here to-day. 
But if there be, Isay to him— You did not set your feet on that fated deck! And as 
your shuddering thought draws back from that fearful idea, let it retreat for ever into the 
sanctuary of thanksgiving.’’ 


“ Life is dear, and it is justly of great account with us; but can it be of that supreme 
account which we make it? When we see it the sport of every event, of every inadver- 
tence : when we see it extinguished by a mote of the air, oraray of the sun; when we 
see that it depends upon a step, more or less ; when multitudes sink to an untimely 
death ; when the life of a whole breathing generation is swept away before us like a 
cloud from the earth; can such a life be the thing on which it was intended that man 
should set his whole heart? Canit be any thing in the divine economy, but a means to 
something beyond? The animal dies for the advantage of a superior being; or for his 
own advantage, by the decay that has ended the enjoyment of his life, or by the violence 
from his kind that saves him from that decay, fooe, bey untended. Does man die for 
nothing; neither for his own, nor for others’ advantage? But if he does die for some 
ulterior purpose, then his life is instrumental; and whether he continues for a term 
longer or shorter, is not the ultimate, the main thing. We say this of animal life: is it 
not just as true of human life? But the ulterior end of man; what and where can it 
be, but in a future life? Yet if man’s essential life be thus continuous, ean it be so ma- 
terial as we make it, when the form of this life changes? Ist not like passing from in- 
fancy to youth, or from youth to manhood ?_ Is it not being unclothed of one form, to 
be clothed upon with another? The form changes; the being lives.” 

“What shadows we are, and what shadows we pursue!’ | feel as I stand in imagina- 
tion, and behold beneath the veil of night, a hundred fellow beings perish before my 
eyes, and pass away likeadream. I cannot help saying, when I see so many valued 
lives thus cast away like an evening vapor upon the waters, how little can it matter, after 
all, in the great account, when we die, this year or next year ; to-day or to-morrow! I 
cannot help saying, asI look around me, ‘ My companions, my friends, are but shadows ; 
we all are but shadows; like shadows we alight upon the shore of time, and the breath 
of that shore will soon sweep us away into the habitations of eternity.’ Truly is it writ- 

ten, ‘ Thou carriest them away, as with a flood ; they areas a sleep!” 
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Seconp Serres or a Diary in America, wiTH Remarks on 1Ts IystituTions. By 
Cart. Marryat, C. B., Author of ‘Peter Simple,’ ete. In one volume. pp. 300. 
Philedelphia: T. K. anp P. G. Coutine. 


Asa writer of travels, Captain Marryar has had a gamester’s fate, and yet, like the 
gamester, he seems not to know when to give over. The first part of his ‘Diary’ 
attracted no smal! ridicule in this country, yet was the source of some amusement toa 
few American readers: it elicited, however, but slight general attention, and had well 
nigh been wholly forgotten, when the Edinburgh Review resuscitated it, with a galvanic 
pen, whose effect is evidently still tingling in every nerve of the gallant Captain’s body. 
Mistakes, like misfortunes, seldom come singly; and the error of writing a desultory and 
slip-shod book of travels, in the first instance, has been succeeded by the still greater 
blunder, on the part of the author, of defending and praising the work himself! The 
volume before us is a rifacimento, made up from our newspapers, and other publications, 
including some of the rarest ‘ old old’ Joe Millers, that were ever industriously gleaned 
in society, in a stage-coach, or on the deck of a steam-boat. The author has, in the 
present book, gathered up all the fragments that remained, that nothing might be lost. 
There is a good deal of counsel intermingled, touching the manner in which it would 
be seemly for our benighted republicans to deport themselves ; insomuch, indeed, that 
one is prone to regret, that among the various societies for the suppression of vice, there 
should not be one for the suppression of advice. All this is very harmless, however. 
Captain Marryar’s vanity and his spleen will be much more likely to sow the seeds of 
personal annoyance on his side the water, than on ours. And as for our society and 
institutions, they will doubtless hereafter fail, as they have heretofore failed, to please 
either of the two prominent classes of foreign tourists. The ultra perfectionist, who 
expects to find unmired good in every thing American, may take his stand with the 
farmer’s boy, who waited for the river to run out; while those, on the other hand, who 
think it great dispraise of an oak that it does not bear roses, had better spare themselves 
the trouble of crossing the Atlantic, to describe the want of social refinement and luxury 
in the new states. 

We select one passage from the volume before us, and would commend it to the 
mere money-getter, who would fill his coffers, and suffer his mind to run to waste, like 
an unweeded garden : 


* Allthe men in America are busy; their whole time is engrossed by their accumulation 
of money; they breakfast early, and repair to their stores or counting-houses; the 
majority of them do not go home to dinner, but eat at the nearest tavern or oyster-cellar, 

for they generally live at a considerable distance from the business part of the town, and 
time is too precious to be thrown away. It would be supposed that they would be home 
to an early tea; many are, but the majority are not. After fagging, they require recrea- 
tion, and the recreations of most Americans are pelitics and news, beside the chance of 
doing a little more business, all of which, with drink, are to be obtained at the bars of the 
principal commercial hotels in the city. The consequence is, that the major portion of 
them come home late, tired, and go to bed; early the next morning they are off to their 
business again.’ ‘The ambition of the American from circumstances mostly 
directed to but one object— that of rapidly raising himself above his fellows by the 
accumulation of a fortune; to this one great desideratum all his energies are directed, all 
his thoughts are bent, and by it all his ideas are engrossed. When I first arrived in 
America, as I walked down Broadway, it appeared strange to me that there should be 
such a remarkable family likeness among the people. Every man I met seemed to me 
by his features to be a brother or a connection of the last man who had passed me; I 
could not at first comprehend this, but the mystery was soon revealed. It was that 
they were all intent and engrossed with the same object; all were, as they passed, 
calculating and reflecting; this produced a similar contraction of the brow, knitting of 
the eye-brows, and compression of the lips—a or of feeling had tora a 
similarity of expression, from the same muscles being called into action. Even their 
hurried walk assisted the error; it is a saying in the United States, ‘that a New-York 
merchant always walks as if he had a good dinner before him, and a bailiff behind him,’ 
and the metaphor is not inapt.” 
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Captain Marryar closes his work with a reply to the critique of the Edinburgh 
Review, which he affects to treat with great contempt; but there is not a line of his 
rejoinder, which does not show that he is cut to the quick. His is the hollow laugh and 
assumed indifference of a querulous old maid, bursting with rage at a fancied wrong. 
And little as we affect Miss Marriyeav, to whom he attributes the review, we cannot 
but remember, what our author seems to have forgotten, that she is a woman. He 
chuckles at his fancied triumph over his critic; but he should bear in mind, that an 
indulgence in unmanly abuse, implies ne other victory than any man may quickly obtain 
over delicacy and shame. We are sorry to be compelled to return evil for good, and 
censure for commendation. Captain Marryar has written, and written well, for these 
pages ; he has ‘ praised us, and that highly,’ in hisown Magazine; and is kind enough to 
award us gratifying commendation in the Diary before us. Yet must we, as conscien- 
tious critics, exchange for the avowal that ‘The Knickersocker, by Cuark, is tery 
good,’ that other opinion — so foreign, as our readers know, to any that we have held 
in relation to his previous admirable productions — ‘The Diary, by Marrvat, is very 
poor!’ 


Tue Poeticat Works or Epmunp Spenser. In five volumes. Boston: Cnrar_es 
C. LitrLe AND James Brown. 


Most cordially do we welcome this superb edition of a noble work, which we have 
many a time lamented could not be spread before the American public, at its present 
moderate price. Here it is, however, at last; ‘The Faérie Queen,’ that rich, fanciful, 
graceful poem — that great romance — with “The Shepheard’s Calender,’ ‘The Fate of 
the Butterflie,’ ‘The Ruins of Time,’ etc., including all the ‘author’s miscellaneous poems, 
the greater and the Jess, numbering a score or more, and all replete with his peculiar beau- 
ties. The ‘Faérie Queen’ is introduced by some judicious and tasteful observations, 
involving indeed an elaborate critique, by the American editor, whose selected and 
original notes, glossarial and explanatory, conveniently arranged at the foot of each 
page, add greatly to the attractions of the volumes, and entirely remove the difficulties 
which have hitherto kept many from attempting to read Spenser. We have but two 
words farther to say, touching these volumes, to every reader of this Magazine, who 
would enjoy ‘a feast of fat things, well refined.’ Buy tem! 


A Geyerat Brocrarnicat Dictionary: Comprising a Summary Account of the 
most Distinguished Persons of all Ages, Nations, and Professions; including more 
than one thousand articles of American Biography. By Rev. J. L. Buaxg, D. D. 
New-York: A. V. Brake. 


Tus is a very valuable and excellent standard family work ; and although itis parti- 
cularly designed for such use, it will be found also a very convenient and accurate book 
of reference, in the library of professional gentlemen, and men of science. The volume 
contains about eleven hundred handsomely printed pages, and embraces ten thousand 
biographical articles, all comprehensive, concise, well digested, and judiciously arranged, 
giving evidence of great industry, discrimination, and talent, on the part of the indefati- 
gable compiler and author. The study of the lives and actions of distinguished persons 
is exceedingly pleasant and useful, especially to the young; and there is scarcely any 
one, however learned and familiar with the great events and conspicuous characters that 
have appeared upon the theatre of the world, who will not find it agreeable and neces- 
sary occasionally to refresh his memory by a glance, through such a medium, at their 
most striking traits and leading characteristics. Most heartily do we commend the 
volume before us, as the best work for this purpose that we have ever seen. 
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More ‘Eprrorrat Pot-tuck.’— We have somewhat to say to a few correspondents, a0 + i 

and a passage or two to transfer from our note-book ; and if there are any of our readers im@ee 

who have forgotten the other Salmagundi dish, which we ventured to serve up for their : ", * 

edification, perhaps they will keep us company for a while at the ‘table.’ Wecan but ae 

try them. as ii it 
‘My Finsr Visir ro a Crry,’ by a new correspondent, involves a short story, that q 

in the days of Mrs. Rapcuirre would have formed the staple of one of her supernatural Tha 

scenes. It must be premised that our friend is, for the first time in his life, in a great 7 . : 

city; and that the reports of the awful doings of the town, which had so long met his if 

eye in the country journals, have wrought him up toa state of great nervous excitement. ie @ ; 

‘I had,’ says he, ‘a set of ever-ready sympathies for tales of distress, and for all grades 

of crime; and the climax of horrors had just been furnished me, by the history of an en- 

terprising Scotchmen, who drove for a time a successful trade in Edinburgh, by decoying 

unsuspecting victims into his house, where he coolly smothered them, in order to sell 

their bodies for dissection; civilly dismissing their souls, as unmerchantable articles. ' 

Full of undefined apprehensions, I surveyed the clean and quiet streets of Philadelphia; 

walking with as stealthy a pace as if I were passing over quicksands, until I reached 

my hotel-at a late hour in theevening. The house being crowded, I wasaccommodated 

with the room of an absent lodger. It was on the ground floor, and quite accessible 

from the yard. - + ~-  Notbeing inclined to sleep, I took up a volume from the table, ' 

the ‘London Literary Souvenir,’ for 1826, and presently became deeply engaged in the 

well-told tale of ‘The two Pictures.’ Lovely Agatha Lanzi! How little the reader of 

thy sad story suspects that a life begun at such sweet fountains, is to flow onward 

through frightful passages; and terminate in a broad estuary of crime! - - - The 

story and my candle came toan end together. The flickering light scarcely permitted me 

to give a hasty glance at my apartment. A peep under the bed satisfied me that there, 

at least, was no concealed robber. But conceive my horror, upon opening one of the 


closets, to find the leg of a man, projecting from beneath the folds of acloak! - - - I iia a 
shrank back with alarm, and was on the point of calling for assistance ; but every one ] i 7 
had gone to bed; my light was sinking in its socket; and I expected every moment, that a 
the concealed robber would stalk forth, seize my purse, and perhaps take my life! It ef 
was a well-dressed leg, and the boot was of the finest finish: I could not doubt that i 

the wearer was of the class of genteely-apparelled villains who frequent hotels, for the iis ie 
double purpose of robbery and murder. - - ~- I cannot tell what impelled me to i. 2 


spring toward the closet; whether the suspense could be borne no longer, or whether 
I took courage at the assassin’sdelay. But I rushed forward, and seized the leg! Inex- 
pressibly great was my relief, to find that it was of cork! It was in all respects a well- 
appointed limb, and was the Sunday-leg of an absent lodger, an officer from Canada, 
who had good reason to curse the ‘ Patriot’ engagement, in which he left alike 
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—‘ his second leg, 
And the Forty-second Foot.’ 


f went to bed, but only to dream of boots, and legs, and finally of a kicking scene, like 
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the one in ‘ Vathek,’ where the shins of the Prince are so sadly excoriated, in the hot 
pursuit of the rolling conjurer. 


WE are reluctant to admit into our pages fanciful communications, intended to be de- 
scriptive of the awful scene which may have been presented to the sufferers by the ill- 
fated Lexincron. The reality of that dread event needs no aid from the imagination. 
Moreover, the hearts of surviving friends are so deeply wrung, that it would be but cru- 
elty to open anew, and wider, the bitter fountains of their sorrow. We have solicited a 
poetical memorial of the melancholy disaster, from an exalted source; and with this, 
we shall hereafter dismiss the painful theme. Several correspondents will find in these 
remarks an answer to their favors, which are left for them at the desk of the publishing 
office. The paper by ‘L.’ forms an exception, in its manner of treating the topic, to the 
others we have alluded to. Itis a beautiful and appropriate homily, for which we regret 
that we have not space. It is full of tender counsel to the afflicted, and replete with 
good lessons to all, but especially to the young. ‘ Little, indeed,’ says the writer, toward 
the close of his communication, ‘little indeed does it concern us, in this our mortal stage, 
to inquire whence the spirit hath come ; but do we not see, in this sudden voyage to the 
world of spirits, of what infinite concern is the consideration, whither 'is it gomg? 


‘ Death in itself is nothing; but we fear 
To be, we know not what, we know not where!’ 


* Why should we not ‘think on these things? 'Timeis on the wing. Oh, if we could 
but gather, in our after life, the very refuse of our youthful hours! But Time, swifter 


than a weaver’s shuttle, spins the lengthening and attenuating thread of our brief ex- 
istence! 


‘Each moment on the former shuts the grave! 
While man is growing, life is in decrease, 
And cradles rock us nearer to the tomb. 


Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
As tapers waste, that instant they take fire!’ 


‘To-day we live; to-morrow, we are not!—and ever sweeps onward the mighty 
flood to the shoreless ocean of eternity! ‘Even the created world,’ says Sir Tuomas 
Browne, ‘is but a small parenthesis in eternity, and a shart interposition, for a time, be- 
tween such a state of duration as was before it, and may be after it! Oh, that men 
were wise ; that they understood this; that they would consider their latter end ! 


fw declining the proposed papers of ‘ Asmopevs,’ at Washington, he must by no means 
consider us as underrating his lively style and pleasant humor; but rather as leaving the 
correspondence of the capitol, social and political, to our contemporaries of the daily and 
weekly press. We cannot resist the inclination, however, to quote the following origi- 
nal and capital anecdote of a distinguished English minister, from our friend’s initiatory 
orexperimental epistle. The reader will agree with us, that it is quite too good to be lost. 
‘Of all the diplomates at Washington,’ he writes, ‘the British minister is the most 
peculiar. Heis a perfect riddle to the country members ; reversing all the habitudes of 
life ; rising at mid-day, diring when others goto bed, and going to bed when others rise. 
He pays no attention to the formalities of diplomatic etiquette, and cares nothing about 
the opinions of society. + + - With all this, he is a man of talents, information, and 
experience ; and has conducted himself with great judgment and liberality in all his 
transactions with our government. He is represented asamanof wit and humor; and 
a story is told of him when at Paris, about sixteen years since, which shows that he was 
somewhat of a wag inhis younger days. - - - There wasat this time an Irish lady, 
Mrs. C——,, of some fashion, residing in Paris, who had a great passion for, foreigners of 
rank. She had invited a large party to dinner, on the first of April, when Mr. Fox 
wrote her a note, m the character of a Count of her acquaintance, informing her that be 
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had just arrived, and requesting to have the pleasure of introducing to her his Hungarian 
friend, the Prince of Seidlitz-Powderz, who intended to stay but two or three days in 
Paris. With this note was sent a card, engraved : 


The Prince of Seidlits-Powvrers. 


At Meurice’s Hotel. e 


| 
| 





Mrs. C—— immediately replied to his note, by inviting him and his friend to dinner. 
In the course of the morning, she called on two or three of her fashionable friends, who 
were to have soirées, requesting permission to introduce the Prince to them. - - - The 
hour of dinner arrived, but the Prince did not make his appearance. The viands were kept 
back until they were nearly spoiled ; stillno Prince was forthcoming. The dinner was at 
last served. Various speculations were indulged, in the course of the repast, about the 
Prince; what kind of man he might be; whether young or old, tall or short, dark or fair, 
etc. A Hungarian present, did not know of such atitle among their nobility, and hinted, 
cautiously, that it was possible he might be an impostor. Mrs. C—— would not listen for a 
moment to such a suggestion. Atlength, about nine o’clock, a letter, with a black margin, 
was received from the Prince, regretting that he could not avail himself of Mrs. C——’s 
kind invitation, as he had just heard of the death of his cousin, the Brsnor or Ersom- 


Sattz, who had died at Cheltenham! Ina corner of the note was written, ‘ Poisson 
d Avril f 
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Herz is a piece of excusable enthusiasm, from the pen of a young and ‘ talented’ cor- 
respondent, whose affection for Mother Nature passes the love of women. It formsa 
paragraph in an epistle dated from Easton, Pennsylvania, in September last: ‘At the 
suggestion of an attentive friend, I this afternoon visited ‘Chesnut Hill,’ a mile and a 
half north of Easton, for the purpose, as I understood it, of obtaining a view of the 
country at the South, to which, in my ascent, I turned at intervals, to look. It was 
therefore with the more pleasure, that I found, on reaching the cape of the eminence, that 
it was from the North that I was to derive the guerdon for my toilsome ascent. And well 
was I repaid! I sat down under an old beech tree, and gazed upon the scene around 
me. The far-off range of the Blue Ridge lay hazily in the distance before me, with in- 
tervening meadow and sloping upland. The sunshine and shadow of a September day 
checquered their cloud-like forms; while indented deeply at distant intervals, along their 
sides, were the wide breaches known as the Delaware Water-Gap, The Lehigh Water- 
Gap, The Wind-Gap, and The Schuylkill Water-Gap. The intervening plain is as if 
an immense lake, with a gently undulating bottom, had suddenly failed and dried up, 
and instead of water, appeared sloping meadows, and patches of still, quiet woods! As 
I beheld the day-god tinge with his farewell rays this glorious prospect, I lifted up my 
fervent aspirations with Gortue: ‘See how the green-girt cottages shimmer in the 
setting sun! He bends and sinks. Yonder he hurries off, and quickens other life. 
Alas | that I have no wing to lift me from the ground, to struggle after him! — to see in 
everlasting evening beams the stilly world at my feet ; every height on fire — every vale 
in repose; the rugged mountain, with its dark defiles ; the heavens above, and under me, 
the waves !’ ; 
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Txere would be noinsurmountable objection to ‘Tom Pire’s sea-story, if it were not (ae 
so involved, and so unconscionably long. We labored something more than half a 
day, in a vain endeavor to divide the whole into ‘parts, or chapters, preserving the 
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separate incidents; but like Davip Dove's unique performance, every chapter, in despite 
of us, would have a natural dependence upon that which preceded it, and in like manner 
a relation to that which followed it. Each grew out of the other, just as thought creates 
thought; and each could no more have been produced, without relation to its prede- 
cesser, than Isaac could have begotten Jacob, unless Abraham had begotten Isaac. As 
the ms., however, which is very carelessly written, is presented to us for ‘print or the 
fire,’ we shall take the liberty to pick out a plum or two from it, before we devote it to 
the flames. The writer says that a true sailor never speaks of his vessel, but as a live 
animal ; and he once heard an old tar, while himself reposing in the shadow of a sail, 
on a sultry day in the Mediterranean, talking to his ship as an Arabian does to his horse ; 
urging and entreating her to put forth all her speed, and promising to reward her with a 
new coat of paint, as soon as they should get into harbor! - - + One ‘oldsalt,’ the 
wag of the forecastle, imparts sundry amusing stories to his mess-mates, among which 
is one of an old pawn-broker at Port Mahon, who being taken suddenly ill, sent for his 
ghostly confessor, who found him, on his arrival, in a fainting fit. Fearing that the hand 
of death was upon the prostrate penitent, he prepared to offer him the sacred wine, in 
the silver chalice of the church. Just as it approached his lips, the pawn-broker revived, 
opened his eyes, and observing the chalice, exclaimed, with professional indifference, ‘I 

could n’t give you but twenty shillings on that cup, and even that is too much. I 
could n’t indeed! It’s not pure metal!’ This Catholic anecdote brings out 
the boatswain, with a story he picked up at Leghorn, of a convent-parrot, in the vicinity, 
which was pounced upon by a hawk, and carried into the air, but escaped through the 
efficacy of priestly instruction; having exclaimed, when in the direst extremity, ‘Sancte 
Thoma, adjuva me! which it had learned in the convent; and upon this powerful 
appeal, the hawk relaxed his hold, and let loose his intended victim. 


Tre opinion has always extensively prevailed in the United States, and doubtless 
even now generally obtains, fostered as it is by many of our own writers, that the only 
feeling which an elderly Englishman, who happened to be ‘ out’ in America, during our 
national contest, entertains toward this country and her people, is one of decided hatred 
and repugnance. We can call to mind, at this moment, some half dozen native fictions, 
and one or two indigenous works of a different character, in which this position is set forth 
as a prominent fact. Now, asa general truth, we believe the reverse to be the case; and 
we are sustained in this opinion, by those who have had distinguished opportunities of 
judging of its correctness. An instance was recently related to us, by an illustrious 
American, known as well, and as highly honured, abroad as at home, which, without 
any infraction of social confidence, we shall here take the liberty to repeat, for the benefit 
of our readers. - + + ‘Old Admiral Sir Harvey told me, at dinner, of his 
serving on the American station, when he was a midshipman in 1776. He was cast 
away in the ‘Liverpool,’ in the month of February, on Rockaway beach. The boats 
were swamped in getting the crew to shore. The people of the neighborhood came 
down to the beach in wagons, took them up to their homes, changed and dried their 
clothes, and gave them supper. They remained quartered in this neighborhood for 
weeks, part of the time in tents, part of the time in the farm-houses. Nothing could 
exceed the kindness of the people, particularly of the Quaker family of the Hicxs’s; and 
another family, who treated them always hospitably in their houses. They made great 
havoc among the bacon and beans, and passed their time pleasantly among the Quaker 
girls; who always, however, demeaned themselves with strict propriety; the old 
Quakers tolerating their youthful frolics. When they came to pay off scores, they 
expected to have ‘a thundering bill.’ The good people would take nothing but the king’s 
allowance. ‘You are people in distress,’ said they; ‘ we will not take any thing out of 
your pockets.’ The old Admiral declares he has never forgotten their kindness; it is 
true, he says, that he has only been able to express his gratitude in words; but if he 
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+. 
had ever met an American in distress, he should have felt bound to befriend him. 
Whenever he has encountered an American or Quaker, he has felt proud to acknowledge 
the obligation.’ 


Heze is the initial passage of the promised ‘Ottapopiana.’ Being too late for our 
last number, a great portion of the whole article was returned to the author for additions 
and revision, having been hastily prepared, amidst pressing professional avocations. 
Through the carelessness of some ‘common carrier,’ the ms. has not again reached us. 
The reader will perceive, however, that there is a reasonable prospeet of encountering 
the paper in our next issue. 


‘I was half disposed to commence my present number in this wise — something new : 

‘When we take a retrospective view of human nature; when we survey the pages 
of ancient history, and scrutinize and investigate the actions of individuals that have 
shene in times that are past, as heroes and statesmen, and cattle of that description ——’ 

‘But I thought it wouldn’t do. The consequence was, that I decided upon the accus- 
tomed free-and-easy process. Much depends on this. However much we may admire 
solidity, (and Heaven knows there is too much of it in this sinful world, intellectually 
speaking, for it is too often the mere synonyme of stupidity,) I maintain that that which 
springs freshest from the mind and the heart of one, comes warmest to both in another. 
Be it joy, be it sorrow — results are the same. 

‘Tne heart speaks in proverbs, ‘any way you can fix it.’ Whoever made a declara- 
tira of love, in the way of an elaborate thesis? Noone. Arrange that matter as you 
will, it usually resolves itself into the spirit of the old, and homely, (oh ! call it not homely, 
but rather deli@ate, and most constant and comprehensive) couplet : 


‘If you loves I, as I loves you, 
No knife shall cut our loves in two.’ 


‘Observe, that this includes all kinds of sharp hardware, except the shears of the 
Fates. It goes to the knife, and from that to the hilt ; even common razors are not in- 
terdicted, in the vast circumscription. There is not an elegant passage, I will venture 
to say, in Greek or Roman, or Italian fame, which has not the merit of condensation. 
Whoso, therefore, makes long speeches, whether in Tammany Hall, or among the crude 
gatherings of those who so often meet together, from Dan to Beersheba, to superintend 
the affairs of their beloved country, or in newspapers or periodicals, must expect male- 
diction. Our age is quick, indeliberate, locomotive, ‘pretty prompt;’ and the laggards 
in thought, speech, or action, must shift for themselves. Pity, so far as letters are con- 
cerned, thatit isso. I like the first gushes of thought, from a warm and vigorous mind, 
the first-born of the brain; but how much more delectable is it, to see the new-dropped 
cubs clean licked, and graceful, even in the strengthful promise of their youth 7 


A srieF and desultory consideration of a few less prominent articles, must put an end, 
for the present, to our pretty powerfully portentous pen ‘pot-luck’ — perhaps perma- 
nently. The Essay on Cuartes Lams — gentle Er1a!—is accepted. It is worthy of 
the subject, and more we need not say in its praise. Aproposof this same ‘subject :’ 
The distinguished American gentleman, to whom we have just alluded, mentioned a 
characteristic anecdote of Lams, the other evening, which must not go unchallenged 
into Time’s wallet for Oblivion. Our friend was returning to London, (with a knot of 
choice spirits, among them Rocrrs, CoLeripes, Lams, etc.,) from Hampstead, if we 
remember rightly, whither they had sallied out from the metropolis, for a summer-day 
dinner. About mid-way between Hampstead and town, their omnibus-vehicle was 
hailed and overtaken by a fat, wheezing John Bull, from the City, who, peering into the 
coach, in the gathering twilight, inquired, ‘ Are you all full, inside?’ The boldest held 
his breath for a time; but at length Lams, in his voice of childish treble, replied: ‘J am 
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full; I can ’t answer for the rest, of course; but that last piece of pudding did my 
business!’ The coach passedon. - - ‘Idleness, an Idyl,’ is quite too long for its 


title. Moreover, it is diluted, to the last degree but one. There is, if ‘M.’ will allow us 
to say so, more real thought in his motto, than in his entire poem. It is very expressive : 


‘ Eschew the idle life! 
Flee, flee from doing naught ; 
For never was there idle brain, 
But bred an idle thought.’ 


*College-Records, by Four of Us,’ are not without humor; but we see little good that 
would be likely to ensue to ‘Old Yale,’ from the publicity we should give to the adroit 
tricks practised upon staid tutors and grave professors, by half a score of sad wags, bent 
upon ‘ elevating the ancient Henry’ —in the vulgate, ‘raising theOld Harry.’ Yet this 
is good. Two of the ‘four’ scape-graces, one holiday night, amused themselves by 
carrying to their rooms at college divers small, accessible signs, from the shops of 
small city artizans. This reached the tutor’s ears; and he stole as noiselessly as 
possible to the door of the collegiate ‘ Soap-locks’ apartment; but they had got wind of 
his approach, and the signs were burning rapidly on the grate. On listening at the 
key-hole, he heard one reading the Scriptures to his silent auditors; and the passage he 
was dwelling upon with evident unction, was: ‘Wicked and adulterous generation, 
seeking after a sign! There shall no sign be given you!’ 


‘Mr. Pickwick observed, that reputation was dear to the heart of every man. He would not 
deny that he was influenced by human passions and human feelings ; (cheers!) possibly by human 
weaknesses ; (loud cries of ‘ No !’) but this he would say, he had felt some pride, when he presented 
his Tittlebatian work to the world. It might be celebrated, or it might not. (Acry of ‘Itis!’ and 


vehement cheering.) He would take the assertion of that honorable Pickwickian, whose voice he 


had just heard; it was celebrated!’ Boz. 


‘More last words of Ricnarp Baxter!’ A hint or two to our readers and contri- 
butors, in conclusion, explanatory and so forth. It seems to have been supposed, by 
two or three correspondents, who have enclosed us duplicate copies of articles which 
have heretofore been declined, that the retirement of the late joint proprietor of this 
periodical, and the purchase of his interest, have involved some change in the editorial 
conduct of the work. It is proper, therefore, to say, that the services of the late joint 
publisher were entirely confined to the business department of the KnickERBOCKER ; 
its accounts, publication, and circulation through the mails, etc. No articles were ever 
accepted or declined by him, nor did a line of his composition ever enter the Magazine. The 
errors of judgment, and short-comings of the editor, therefore, must remain, as the com- 
mercial phrase is, ‘in first hands.’ For the last six years, it has been his constant aim to 
make the Knickersocxer an honor to the periodical literature of our young but magnifi- 
cent country. To this end, he has devoted, he may surely aver, more hours of unintermit- 
ted labor, than any contemporary in the city; frequently ‘outwatching the Bear,’ in the 
hours beyond the twelve, and sometimes sitting by his waning lamp, until the ‘pale 
morning chilled the eye.’ His efforts may not always have been successful; but 
whether in collecting the noble array of contributors, whose names are found upon the 
cover of the present number, from every quarter of this country, as well as from abroad, 
or in superintending and preparing the original portions of the periodical, he cannot see, 
even now, how he could have devoted an additional energy of head or hand. ‘One can 
but do his best ;’ that the past and present editor of this Magazine has done, and 
that he will continue to do. This professional retrospect and ‘article of agreement’ are 


very reluctantly obtruded upon the reader; but ‘for every thing there is a time and a 
season.’ 
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Otp anp New Parvaperpara. — We gave in our last number an extract from an old- 
time chronicle, ‘A Prospect of New York, in 1685, with the Scituation, Plantation, and 
Products Thereof,’ and we promised a kindred sketch of the City of Brotherly Love, at 
the same remote period. The ‘Prospect of Pennsylvania, with the Scituation, Products, 
and Conveniences Thereof,’ is enriched, among other rare matters, with an ‘ originall 
letter from the good Quaker himself,’ dated at Philadelphia, only two and a half years 
after King Charles had granted letters patent, to ‘give and grant unto Witt1aM Pexy, 
Esquire, son and heir of the Sir William Penn, all that tract of land in North America, 
called by the name of Pennsylvania.’ We quote the following from the ‘good Quaker’s 
letter,’ partly for its spirit of benevolence toward the ancient lords of our soil, contrasting 
so strongly with the later treatment of the red men, and partly as a confirmation of the 
theory of our friend Major Noau, that the Indians are of the stock of the ten tribes: 


‘ We have agreed, thatin all differences between us, six of each side shall eud the matter: Don 't 
abuse them, but let them have Justice, and you win them: The worst is, that they are the worse 
for the Christians, who have prozgagated their Vices, and yielded them Tradition for ill, and not for 
good things. But as low an ebb as they are at, and as inglorious as their Condition looks, the 
Christians have not out-lived their sight, with all their Pretensions to au higher Manifestation: 
What good then might not a good People graft, where there is so distinct a Knowledg left between 
good and evil? {beseech God to incline the Hearts of all that come into these parts, to out-live 
the Knowledge of the Natives, by a fixt Obedience to their greater Knowledg of the Will of God; 
for it were miserable indeed for us to fall under the just censure of the Poor Indian Couscience, 
while we make profession of things so far transcending. 

‘For their Original, [ am ready to helieve them of the Jewish Race,I mean, of the stock of the 
Ten Tribes, and that for the following Reasons; first. They were to go toa Land not Planted or 
kunowa, which to be sure Asia and Africa were, if not Europe; and he that intended that extra- 
ordinary Judgment upon them, might make the passage not uneasy to them, as itis not impossible 
in itself, from the Easter-most parts of Asia, to the Wester-most of America. In the next place, I 
find them of like countenance, and their Children of so lively Resemblance, thata man would think 
himself in Dukes-place or Berry-street in London, when he seeth them. But this is not all; they 
agree in Rites, they reckon by Moons ; they offer their first Fruits, they have a kind of Feast of 
Tabernacles; they are said to lay their Altar upon Twelve Stones; their Mourning a year, Customs 
of Women, with many things that do not now occur.’ 


Let our Philadelphia readers, as they walk through their beautiful streets, admire their 
matchless public edifices, or survey, from the steeple of the State-House, their noble city, 
stretching out its polypus arms, and swallowing up suburban village after village, com- 
pare the present condition and prospects of the metropolis of Pennsylvania, with the 
following record, probably the very first description of it by its founder : 


‘ Philadelphia, the Expectation of those that are concern’d in this Province, is at last laid out, to 
the great Content of those here, that are in any wayes Interested therein: The Scituation is a Neck 
of Land, and lieth between two navigable Rivers, Delaware and Skulkil, whereby it hath two Fronts 
upon the Water, each a Mile, and two from River to River. Delaware is a glorious River, but the 
Skulkil being an hundred Miles Boatable above the Falls, and its Course North-East toward the 
Fountain of Susquahanuah (that tends to the Heart of the Province, and both sides our own) it is 
like to be a great part of the Settlement of this Age, in which those who are Purchasers of me, will 
find their Names and Interest. But this I will say for the good Providence of God, that of all the 
many Places I have seen in the World, I remember not one better seated ; so that it seems to me to 
have been appointed for a Town, whether we regard the Rivers, or the conveniency of the Coves, 
Docks, Springs, the loftiness and soundness of the Land and the Air, held by the People of those 
parts to be very good. It is advanced within less than a year to about four score Houses and Cot- 
tages, such as they are, where Merchants and Handicrafts are following their Vocatious as fust as 
they can, while the Country men are close at their Farms: Some of them got a little Winter-Corn 
in the Ground last Season, and the generality have had a handsome Summer-Crop, and are preparing 
for their Wiuter-Corn.”’ - - ‘The City of Philadelphia, as it is now laid out, extends in 
Length, from River to River, two miles, and iu Breadth near a Mile ; and the Governour, asa further 
manifestation of his Kindness to the Purchasers, hath freely given them their respective Lots in the 
City, without defalcation of any of their Quantities of Purchased Lands; and as it’s now placed and 
modelled between two Navigable Rivers upon a Neck of Land, and that Ships may ride in good 
Anchorage, in six or eight Fathom Water in both Rivers, close to the City, and the land of the City 
level, dry and wholsom; such a Scituation is scarce to be parallel’d. The City is so ordered now, 
by the Governour’s Care and Prudence, that it hath a front to each River, one half at Delaware, the 
other at Skulkil; and though all this cannot make way for small Purchasers to be in the Fronts, yet 
they are placed in the next Streets, contiguous to each Front, viz. all Purchasers of one Thousand 
Acres, and upwards, bave the Fronts (and the High-street) and to every five Thousand Acres Pur- 
chase, in the Front about an Acre, and the smaller Purchasers about half an Acre in the back ward- 
Street; By which means the least have room enough for House, Garden and small Orchard, to the 
great Content and satisfaction of all here concerned.’ 
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As we peruse records like these, we can scarcely realize that Time has wrought so 
wonderful a change; yet great as itis, how much greater will it be, some two hundred 
and sixty years hence, should a beneficent Providence grant us, in the mean while, a stable 
government, and continued prosperity ! 


Tue Devit! — It was our intention to have furnished the reader of the present num- 
ber with an elaborate review, embracing copious extracts, of the ‘History of the Devil,’ 
by the author of ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ to which we alluded in our January issue; a work, 
the subject of which is ‘handled after a singular manner.’ The author avows, in the 


outset, that ie does not think we are bound never to speak of the Devil but with an air 


of terror, as if we were always afraid of him. The whole tenor of the work he avers 


to be ‘ solemn, calculated to promote serious religion, and capable of being improved in a 
religious manner. The wise part of the world,’ says he, ‘has been pleased with it, the 
merry part has been diverted with it, and the ignorant part has been taught by it.’ We 
remember reading, recently, in the ‘Mother’s Magazine,’ an excellent periodical,’ pub- 
lished at Utica, in this state, some very judicious comments upon the erroneous practice 
of parents impressing upon their children an idea of the personal presence of the Evil 
One, instead of represe nting him as an invisible spirit of evil, rebelling against goodness 
in the heart of every child of earth, How many pictorial shapes has the Devil as- 
sumed! We encountered him for the first time in the ‘Pilgrims’ Progress,’ as Apollyon, 
with ears like a jack-ass, and the ever-present hoof, ‘straddling quite over the whole 
breadth of the way,’ and coolly telling Christian to ‘ come on,’ as he was quite ‘devoid of 
fear in the matter’ which they had in hand. We next saw his counterfeit present- 
ment in one of Hoon’s ‘Comic Annuals,’ illustrating the ‘ Devil’s Walk :’ 


‘And pray how was the Devil dressed ? 
Oh, he was in his Sunday’s best; 
His coat was black, and his trowsers blue, 
With a hole behind, where his tail came through.’ 


Never was there a ‘man about town’ apparently better skilled in the ‘ars elegantiam 


dandi.’ He held his barbed ‘continuatign’ daintily over his arm, and in his hand, like a 
cane; his person was encased in a very gentlemanly coat and trowsers; and his hat 
was placed upon his head with a most jaunty air. Afterward, we met him in some book, 
as the God of wine, and underneath his portrait was the warning counsel of Lago: 


‘ Every inordinate cup is unblessed, 
And the ingredient is 4 DEVIL!’ 


He had sat for ‘ Bacchus,’ and we verily believe that if a hogshead of wine had had 
sensibility, a single leer of that Old One’s eye would have made it tremble to the very 
lees. The English Martin has since furnished several portraits of Satan, high seated 
upon his awful throne, in dazzling floods of light, looking into the infernal deeps, fading 
into the immensity of downward and outward space, the ‘little glooming light, much 
like a shade,’ swelling out the vast almost to the infinite, in the magnificent perspective. 
One can almost see him advance through the countless legions of his flaming ministers, 


as a black cloud moves on through the stars of the sky, and take his station on that 
‘bad eminence :’ 


‘ His voice, like the thunder, is deep, strong, and lond, 
And his eye gleams like lightning from under the cloud,’ 


as he calls his council to order. This is the personification of Mitron’s sublime descrip- 


tion. Other popular writers have represented the Evil Presence as a most winning 
and seductive personage, with an insinuating demeanor, a voice soft and low, and ripe 
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and luscious in its tones, as if his throat were lacquered with Florence oil. SHaAxsPEARE 
says, ‘the Prince of Darknessis a gentleman ;’ never fuddled with mere animal spirits, 
nor exhibiting a thin varnish of low politeness, but rather the suavity and quiet self- 
possession of a well-bred man. 

We have written thus much, to prepare the reader for a few running passages from 
one of the lighter chapters in the history under consideration ; preferring rather to serve 
up an occasional entrémet from its pages, than to make it the stibject of an elaborate 
and continuous review. Our author is considering the error which has been handed 
down from generation to generation, through all time, of serving up the Devil, on all 
occasions, with a cloven foot : 


‘Some people would fain have us treat this tale of the Devil’s appearing with a cloven foot with 
more solemuity, than, | believe, the Devil himself does; for Satan, who knows bow much of a cheat 
it is, must certainly ridicule it, in his own thoughts, to the last degree ; but as he is glad of any way 
to hoodwivk the understandings, and bubble the weak part of the world; so, if he sees men willing 
to take every scarecrow for a Devil, it is not his business to undeceive them: on the dther hand, 
he finds it his interest to foster the cheat, and serve himself of the consequence: nor could I doubt 
but the Devil, if aay mirth be allowed hiin, often laughs at the many (rightful shapes and figures 
we dress him up in, and especially to see how willing we are first to paint him as black, aud make 
him appear as ugly as we cau, and thea stare and start at the spectre of our own making.’ 


Our author thinks, that among all the horribles in which Satan has been dressed up, 
the cloven foot exhibits the least invention and plausibility. The goat, it is true, has a 
cloven foot, and the left hand place in the Saviour’s allegory of the day of judgment ; 
but then a lamb has a cloven foot, as well as a goat; and the Scripture is on the Devil’s 
side in the matter: ‘for the dividing of the hoof was the distinguishing character or 
mark of a clean beast ; and how the Devil can be brought into the number, is pretty 
hard tosay.’ The writer thinks it would have been better to have given him a foot like 
a cat, a lion, or a red dragon, by the latter of which he is sometimes represented in the 
Bible. The first animal would explain an otherwise rather obscure term in common 


use; and ‘playing the very Old Cat’ with a man or woman, would be more readily under- 
stood. The diabolical historian proceeds : 


‘The cloven foot is understood by us not as a bare token to know Satan by, but asifit were a 
brand upon him ; and that, like the mark God put upon Cain, it was given him for a punishment, so 
that he canuot get leave to appear without it, pay, cannot conceal it, whatever other dress or dis- 
guise he may put on; and, as if it was to make him as ridiculous as possible, they will have it, that, 
whenever Satan has occasion to dress himself iu any human shape, be it of what degree soever, 
from the king to the beggar, be it of a fine lady or of an old woman, (the latter, it seems, he of- 
tenest assumes,) yet still he not only must have thiscloven foot about him, but is obliged to show it 
too: uay, they will not allow him any dress, whether it be a prince’s robes, a lord chamberlain’s 
gown, or a lady’s hoop aud long petticoats, but the cloven foot must be shown from under them} 
they will not so much as allow him an artificial shoe or a jack-boot, as we often see contrived ts 
couceal a club foot or a wooden leg ; but that the Devil may be known wherever he goes, he is bound 
to show his foot: they might as well oblige him to set a bill upon his cap, as folks do upon a housé 
to be let, and have it written in capital letters, ‘lam THe Devit.’ 

‘It must be confessed this is very particular, and would be very hard upon the Devil, if it had not 
another article in it, which is some advantage to him; and that is, that the fact is not true: but 
the belief of this is so universal, that all the world runs away with it; by which mistake, the good 
people miss the Devil many times where they look for him, and meet him as often where they did 
not expect him, and when, for want of this cloven foot, they did not know him. 

‘Upon this very account, I have sometimes thought, not that this has been put upon him by mere 
fancy, and the cheat of an heavy imagination, propagated by sable and chimney-corner divinity, 
but that it has been a contrivance of his own; and that in short, the Devil raised the scandal upon 
himself, that he might keep his disguise the better, and might go a visiting among his friends with- 
out being known; for were it really so, that he could go nowhere without this particular brand of 
infamy, he could not come into company, could not dine with my lord mayor, vor drink tea with the 
ladies; he could not go to the masquerade, nor to any of our balls: the reason is plain, he would 
be always discovered, exposed, and forced to leave the good company, or, which would be as bad, 
the company would all cry out, the Devil! and run out of the room as if they were frighted; nor 
could all the help of invention do him any service ; no dress he could put on would éover him, no 
habit that would disguise or couceal him, this unhappy foot would spoil all. Now this would be 
so great a loss to him, that I question whether he could carry on any of his most important affairs 
in the world without it; for though he bas access to mankind in his complete disguise, | mean that 
of his invisibility, yet the learned very much agree in this, that his corporeal presence in the worid 
is absolutely necessary, upon many occasions, to support his interest, and keep up his correspond- 
ences, and particularly to encourage his friends, when numbers are requisite to carry on his affairs. 

‘ AsI have thus suggested, that the Devil himself has politically spread about this notion concern- 
ing his appearing with a cloven foot, so I doubt not that he has thought it for his purpose to paint 
this cloven foot so lively in the imaginations of many of our people, and especially of those clear 
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sighted folks, who see the Devil when he is not to be seen, that they would make no scruple to 
say, and to make affidavit too, even before Satan himself, whenever he sat upon the bench, that 
they had seen his worship’s foot at such and such atime. This I advance the rather, because it is 
very much for hisinterest to do this; for if we had not many witnesses, viva voce, to testify it, we 
should have had some obstinate fellows always among us, who would have denied the fact, or at least 
have spoken doubtfully of it; and so have raised disputes and objections against it, as impossible, 
or at least improbable; buzzing one ridiculous notion or other into our ears, as if the Devil was not 
so black as he was painted; that he had no morea cloven foot than a pope, whose apostolical toes 
have been so reverentially kissed by kings and emperors; but now, alas! this part is out of the 
question. The Devil not have acloven foot! I doubt not but I could, in a short time, bring you 
a thousand old women together, that would as soon believe there was no Devil at all; nay, they 
will tell you he could not be a Devil without it, any more than he could come into the room, and 
the candles uot burn blue; or go out, and not leave asmell of brimstone behind him.’ 


Our author considers the certainty of the cloven foot thoroughiy established, by good 
and substantial witnesses, ready to testify to the fact, and the indisputable records of 
antiquity : indeed Satan himself, if he did n’t raise the report, is quite willing to have it 
believed : 


‘As much a jest as some unbelieving people would have this story pass for, who knows, but that 
if Satan is impowered to assume any shape or body, and to appear to us as if really so shaped: I say, 
who knows but he may, by the sume authority, be allowed to assume the addition of the cloven fuot, 
or two or four cloven feet, if he pleased?) And why not acloven foot as well as any other foot, if 
he thinks fit! For if the Devil can assume a shape, and can appear to mankind ina visible form, 
it may, I doubt not, with as good authority be advanced, that he is left at liberty to assume what 
shape he pleases, and to chuse what case of flesh and blood he will please to wear, Whether real or 
imaginary ; and if this liberty be allowed him, it is an admirable disguise for him to come generally 
with his cloven foot, that when he finds it for his purpose, on special occasions, to come without it, 
as I said above, he may not be suspected. . . . In the old writings of the Egyptians, [ mean their 
hiervglyphic writings, before the use of letters were known, we are told this was the mark 
that he was known by; and the figure of a goat was the hieroglyphic of the Devil. Some will af- 
firm, that the Devil was particularly pleased to be so represented. How they came by their infor- 
mation, and whether they had it from his own mouth or not, authors have not yet determined. But 
be this as it will, [ do not see that Satan could have been at a loss for some extraordinary figure to 
have bantered mankind with, though this had not been thought of: but thinking of the cloven foot 
first, and the matter being indifferent, this took place, and easily rooted itself in the bewildered 
fancy of the people; and now it is riveted too fast for the Devil himself to remoye it, if he was dispos- 
ed to try ; but as I said above, it is none of his business to solve doubts, or to remove difficulties out of 
our heads, but to perplex us with more as much as he can.’ 


Some would-be wise people, our historian affirms, have endeavored to make diversim- 
provements upon this doctrine of the cloven foot, treating it as a significant instrument 
of Satan’s private operations; the divided hoof indicating the double-tongue, and dou- 
ble-heart of deceitful men ; from whence it comes to pass that there is no such thing as 
single-hearted integrity, or an upright meaning, to be found in the world; that mankind, 
worse than the ravenous brutes, prey upon their own kind, and devour them by the laud- 
able methods of flattery, wine, cheat, and treachery ; crocodile-like, weeping over those 
they would devour ; destroying those they smile upon ; and, in a word, devouring their 
own kind, which the beasts refuse, and that by all the ways of fraud and allurement that 
hell can invent ; holding out a cloven, divided hoof, or hand, pretending to save, when 
the very pretence is made use of to ensnare and destroy. A learned speculation ensues, 
whether that devil is not the most dangerous, that has nocloven foot; and which is 
most hurtful to the world, thedevil walking about without the cloven foot, or the cloven 
foot walking about without the Devil? But of this, and nameless matters more, in 
another number. 


American Mepicat Liprary. — Thisexcellent semi-monthy publication, intended as 
a concentrated record of medical science and literature, and edited by Dr. Dunernson, 
of Philadelphia, continues to increase in reputation and circulation. The last Decem- 
ber and the first January number are before us. Among the contents of the former, is 
a very interesting paper, even to the merely general reader, upon the treatment of vari- 
ous cases of club-foot, by the eminent Scovretrren, accompanied with several fine litho- 


graphic illustrations of the different species of this deformity, which, it should seem, is 
by no means difficult of cure, if treated in season. 
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THE DRAMA 


Park THeatre.— A succession of large audiences during the late engagement of Mr. and Miss 
VANDENHOFF, is the best testimony of the estimation in which they are held by the public. Of the 
father it is perhaps almost too late in the day to express an opinion of approbatiou. His style is 
not, however, in all respects the most natural that we haveseen. There is tom greatan evidence 
of study, and too much apparent art, to render his manner as true and effective as that of one, at 
least, of his great predecessors on our boards. His representation of Hamlet is his best, and in our 
judgment, an almost faultless performance; yet even this personation has too much of that certain 
mouthing affectation, which pervades his style of acting. Weknow of no reason why the hero of 
Tragedy should not be portrayed with the same regard to nature that is expected in the represen- 
tation of a comic character. Both must be natural, if they would be true. Because blank verse is 
not the medium through which we express our every-day thoughts, it does not follow that when it 
is used for a similar purpose upon the stage, its delivery should be executed in an affected utterance, 
which the speaker would be stared at for using in sentences of prose. Mr. VanpeNHoFr’s fault 
seems to be, an overweening desire to impress his audience with the astonishing consequence of 
every movement portrayed, aud every syllable expressed by the character which he for the nonce 
assumes. This leads to ‘ over-acting,’ and an exhibition of the actor’s efforts to give an important 
meaning to unimportant passages ; thereby weakening the effect of those points which really re- 
quire extraordinary power. None but a really studious actor, perhaps, would be amenable to a cri- 
ticism which blamed him for attempting to produce effects, where the matériel did not exist in the 
author; and such an actor we consider Mr. VaNpENWOFF. The part of ‘ Richelieu,’ in BuLWer’s 
new play of that name, was given by Mr. VANDENHOFF With great power. The wily Cardinal 
stood before us, in all his strength and all his weakness. There were passages in the character, es- 
pecially, which were rendered with almost electrifying effect. The scene wherein the crafty and 
rather humorous cunning of the old minister, is displayed toward the Chevalier de Maufrat (Cres- 
WICK,) when he sends him to the presence of Julie, under the impression that he is there to meet 
his executioner, as well asthe scene immediately succeeding, was an exhibition of the Cardinal's 
character well worthy the applause which it elicited. 

Miss VANDENHOFF, With all the advantage of the excellent tuition of her father, bears evident 
marks of a tyro in the art she professes. She has a good person for the stage, and apparently great 
physical power, which sometimes carries her beyond the strict bounds of moderation in the expres- 
sion of the stronger passions, Her voice is at times harsh, and not generally sufficiently modula- 
ted, but breaks abruptly at times,tothe marring of the effect which she wishes to produce. The 
character of Julia, in the ‘Hunchback,’ which has been so often and so well played, that old play- 
goers can recite it backward, ‘with proper emphasis and discretion,’ was, in its illustration by 
Miss VaNpENHoFr, rendered ineffective, in many of the best scenes, by the harshness and violence of 
her manner. The ‘letter scene’ with Clifford would have been good, if the actress had in some 
small degree restrained this exuberance; and the after scene with Masteft Walter, where Julia 
signs the contract ‘to wed that lord, or any other lord,’ was quite destroyed by a want of mode- 
ration. 

Miss VANDENHOFF appears to have a correct idea of the characters which she assumes, and has no 
doubt studied them closely, with great spirit, and an evident ambition to excel. There can be but lit- 
tle fear that experience will not teach her to overcome those defects which lie between her and the 
eminence to which she aspires, and which her father has for himself so deservedly won. 

A very commendable degree of care and attention has been bestowed upon the production of 
‘Richelieu,’ us regards scenery, dresses, and properties. Much credit is due to Messrs. HiLLiarD and 
Evens, for their efforts in producing scenery every way worthy of the piece, and in perfect character 
and keeping with the fashion of the time of Louis Quatorze. 

An extremely juvenile Roscius, under the style and appellation of Master Hurcutns, has lately 
made his appearance at this house, to the surprise and delight of the amateurs of prococity. He is 
a very clever child, no doubt; but we had rather see the ‘infant phenomenon’ with a satchel on his 
arm, trudging to school, than exhibiting the wire-pulled pranks of his teachers upon the stage. 

Ce 


Tue Bowery THEATRE. — The latest attraction at this house, has been ‘ The Fairy Spell, or the 
Talisman of Fate,’ a nae which smacks of stage clap-trap, and evinces very little taste in the an- 
thor. The machinery, scenery, dresses, and music,are excellent, and reflect great credit upon the 
liberality of the manager, and the various talent of his company. But here our praise must end. 
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The words put into the mouths of the actors are in the lowest degree jejame and spiritless. The 


writer seems to have done his best to write an indifferent play, and todo him justice, he has beeu 
eminently successful. We do not see how he could well have made it worse. 


Tue Orympic.— There is more amusement, literally speaking, to be found in this nice and well- 
ordered little box, than in any other theatre in the city. It is invariably well filled, which evinces 
that the public appreciate the exertions of the manager, Mr. MircHELL, who is really one of the 
most laughter-moving comedians in town. ‘The Roof-Scrambler,’ which ran so loug and so suc- 
cessfully, has been succeeded by the ‘Olympic Revels,’ and ‘ ‘The Savage and the Maiden,’ which bid 
fair to be equally, if noteven more popular, than their attractive predecessor. Indeed, what could 
exceed the manager’s admirable ‘ Vincent Crummles? Success to the Olympic! 


Bowery AMPHITHEATRE.—This establishment continues, as it deserves, to draw crowded houses. 
We donot remember ever to have seen acomplete circus so well conducted. The entertainments 
are good, and the horses and their riders second to noue of their class. Good order is uniformly 
preserved ; and private boxes, handsomely fitted up for select parties, or private families, may al- 


ways be commanded. The ‘ Amphitheatre’ is, in short,a very attractive resort, and well repays 
the liberal patronage of the town. 


Tue Paiwapetpsra ‘Casket.’ — This, the oldest literary monthly periodical of our 
sister city, commences the new year with an excellent number. It is embellished, 
moreover, with a very good portrait of Mr. Wittis Gayitorp Crark, a gentleman 
with whom we were at one period quite intimate. Indeed, we may say we have known 
him very well ever since he was born; and consider ourselves, therefore, entitled to ob- 
serve, that the upper part of the likeness is unexceptionable, but that there is an absence 
of something in the expression of the lips, which, if it had been supplied by the artist, 
would have made the resemblance much more striking. As a whole, however, itis a 
good picture, and reflects credit upon the easel and burin of Frankenstein and Sar- 
rain. The contents of the ‘Casket’ are various andentertaining. The ‘ Yankee Engi- 
neer,’ whom one of the contributors to the ‘Casket’ encountered, we judge, from cer- 
tain evidences, to have been our Jasez Doouitrie. His reply toa remark of the narra- 
tor, touching the abuse that we are accustomed to see heaped upon distinguished persons 
in this country, is worthy the hero of ‘The First Locomotive :’ 


‘Well, you air takin’ on, ata great rate, I declare,and eenamost about nothin’ at all! 
As for the abusin’, it does a man nation sight o’ good. It fixes his flint the right way. 
The more you abuse a man, providin’ he don’t turn right round and abuse you, the better 
itisforhim. Peopleair apt to examine, and if aman ’sbad, and you sayhe’s a leetle 
woreer, their sympathy gets riz, and they vote for him. Why, when Deacon Jones 
wanted to go to the legislatur’, he guv old Sal Slocum, and she was a whole team in the 
slanderin line, ten dollars to go round and call him names. She arned her monéy, tew, 
mind I tell you. Weli, people had never hearn tell o’ the deacon afore, and they begin 
to inquire about him. Some folks said, it was a tarnal shame that sich an old git-out 
should abuse an honest man, and he oughter be sustained, and they voted for him. 
Others agin sed he must be aman of consequence, or his enemies would ’nt find out sich 
means to blaggard him, and they voted for him. And the deacon’s private friends, with- 
out distinction of party, got riled, at hearin’ him slanged about in this way, and they vo- 
ted for him. Atwixt ’em all, he got an amazin’ lot o’ votes, and was elected jest as 
slick as 4 whistle. Arter the ’lection, some people come to him and said he had’nt 
oughter stand old Sall’s lies, and he’d better, now he was elected, have her up before 
the court for libellin’. The deacon liked to snickered right out, but he put on a long 
face, and talked away a spell about his imprenable honesty, that only shone brighter for 


sich rubbin’, and talk of that kind, until every body left him, convinced he was the most 
sufferin’ patriot in all natur.’ 


The ‘Casket’ is handsomely executed; and may be had of the agent in this city, Mr. 
Simon Simpson, Hudson-street. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 


Books or Messrs. Munroe ann Company. — The reading public are not a little in- 
debted to this old and established Boston house, for a variety of excellent and cheap 
books, whose tendency is of the best description. ‘The Last Days of the Saviour, or 
History of the Lorn’s Passion,’ from the German of OtsHausen, may be commended 
to every reader, as aclear and thoughtful treatise upon the character of One, in whom 
‘all the rays of shining virtues, which have appeared in all the earthly champions and 
sufferers for truth and right, are united as the sun, and melted into an unutterable unity.’ 
The little illustrated volume of fairy tales and popular stories, also from the German, 
entitled ‘Gammer Greruet,’ and edited by Mrs. Fotcen, is an amusing and instructive 
work, and has won not only ahigh encomium from Sir Watrer Scort, but the un- 
bought verdict of a little prattler at our knee, whose ‘expressive silence,’ while listening 
to a portion of its contents, and examining its pictures, certainly ‘ mused its praise,’ ina 
more striking sense than can be conveyed to the reader. Long may ‘Gammer Gre- 
THEL’ live to tell stories! She deserves the hand of the venerable Perer Partey in wed- 
lock, for there is all the requisite similarity of intellectual tastes and habitudes, which go 
to make up domestic happiness. The ‘ Sketches of a New-England Village, in the last 
century,’ are capital. We have read them all, and advise the reader to follow our ex- 
ample. They are in the shape of letters toa friend, which were really written, and nar- 
rate events that are actually true. The purpose for which they have been drawn from the 
writer’s port-folio, will be answered ; for young readers will ‘learn from them, in these 
days of extravagant ostentation, that refinement may be cherished without luxury, and 
intellectual cultivation exist in the midst of frugality and simplicity of living,’ 


BuckminstEer’s Works. — The two very handsome volumes, from the press of Messrs. 
James Munroe anp Company, Boston, containing the ‘Works of Josernx Srevens 
Buckminster, with Memonrs of his Life,’ require little praise at our hands, since they are 
every where well known to the Christian public. A volume of this divine’s sermons, 
published in 1814, having passed through three editions, has been long out of print. It 
makes the first volume of the present work, with the addition of the notices of Mr. 
Buckminsten’s character, which appeared in the ‘General Repository,’ and a few illus- 
trative notes at theend. The second volume comprises the sermons printed in 1829, the 
occasional discourses published during the life of their author, and the passages selected 
from his manuscripts for publication in the ‘Christian Disciple.’ The admirable dis- 
courses upon the character of the Apostles Pster and Pavt, are alone worth the price of 
the entire volumes. The former, especially, is one of the most felicitous and graphic 
limnings we have ever met in any pulpit effort. 


‘Micuaet Armstrone.’ — That industrious pen-woman, old Mrs. Trottors, lately 
published in England a novel in two volumes, which she christened ‘The Life and 
Adventures of Michael Armstrong, the Factory Boy.’ It was issued, we believe, in 
numbers, buf excited little attention in England, being considered as a highly over- 
wrought picture of the English factory system, involving a feeble imitation of ‘Oliver 
Twist,’ in the main staple of the book, and evidently written for bread-and-butter. 
The Brothers Harper have published the volumes; and on glancing through them, we 
are inclined to confirm the verdict of the Londoncritics. There are passages, it is true, 
of very good description, but the old lady has ‘piled up the agony’ a little too high. The 
truth is, novel-writing is not your forte, O shallow and not-with-sufficient-distinctness- 
discerning-the-nature-of-things Trottore! Come back to ‘the States,’ sweet saint! 
and brush up our domestic manners yet again, and open once more a shop of nice 
gimcrackeries ! 
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‘Tue Fait or AZTALAN AND OTHER Peems.’ By A. ALeExanpeEr, Esq., D. C. —This 
poem, illustrative of events and a state of society supposed to have existed upon 
the American continent, long anterior to its discovery by the Europeans, evinces con- 
siderable vigor of thought, liveliness of fancy, and power of versification. The subject 
is one purely of the imagination, not only in its story, but in its associations; in its place 
of action, and the manners, customs, and characters of the actors; in short, in all that 
gives ‘the age and body of the time its form and pressure.’ Hence its appeals to our 
sympathies and feelings are necessarily faint and ineffectual ; but though the author thus 
foregoes in a measure the great field of poetry, the human heart, he nevertheless ad- 
dresses the imagination with considerable effect, and creates a pleasant fiction, which, 
clothed in harmonious language, and lively imagery, cannot fail to repay a perusal. 


‘Miriam.’ — A second and very handsome revised edition of ‘ Miriam’ has recently 
been issued from the press of Messrs. James Munroz anp Company, Boston. Upon a 
first and thorough perusal of this beautiful dramatic poem, some months since, we 
marked several extracts, and pencilled a few marginal notes, designing afterward to 
review the book at length, in-another department of this periodical; but an elaborate 
critique upon the same production, in the pages of a monthly contemporary, induced us 
to forego the pleasure. Happily, (perhaps for the reader,) the demand for a second 
edition is a sufficient proof that the public are now so wel! acquainted with the merits 
of the volume, as to render a farther notice than the mere announcement of its publica- 
tion, altogether unnecessary. 


Composition ry Parntinc. — Messrs. Linen anp FEenneE t, Broadway, have issued, 
in the imperial quarto form, ‘Practical Hints on Composition in Painting, illustrated by 
Examples from the Great Masters of the Italian, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. By Joun 
Burner.’ The work enjoys the highest reputation in Europe, but owing to its high price, 
has heretofore had but a limited circulation in thiscountry. Mr. Lewis P. Crover, Jr. 
has furnished an exact transcript of the engravings of the original work, and the whole 
comes before the American student-artist, with the cordial recommendation of Henry 
Inman, Esq., and other of our most eminent artists. 


Crivit Orrice anp Poriricat Ernics: By E. P, Hurisutr, Esa. — We consider 
this a very valuable compound of what may perhaps be called domestic law, or that 
which affects man in his social relations. How common is it, to find intelligent 
persons utterly ignorant of the simplest rules in reference to their social position; and 
when, by some sudden emergency, they are called upon to act on the subject, they are 
totally at a loss what todo. The work in question is well calculated to remedy this evil, 
and will be found useful in our schools as well as families. New-York: Tayztor anp 
CLEMENT. 


*‘Revectep Appressss.’ — Mr. Wm. D. Tickxnor, Boston, has issued the first good 
American, from the nineteenth London, edition of the ‘Rejected Addresses,’ carefully 
revised, with an original preface and notes by the authors, Horace and James Smirn. 
Our readers will require no prompting, to possess themselves of this volume; since the 
extracts presented in a recent elaborate review of the book, which extended to two num- 
bers of the KnrckeRrsocKeRr, must needs form an irresistible bait. 


Tue Dacverrgoryrs. — We are glad to learn, that the true Daguerreotype views, 
exhibiting at the corner of Chambers-street and Broadway, by Mr. Govravop, the only 
accredited agent of Mr. Dacverre, in America, have attracted crowds of enthusiastic 
admirers. The lectures upon the art, promised by Mr. Govraup, have been commenced ; 
and we cannot doubt, will be numerously attended; the poor attempts of a pseudo 
Daguerreotypist to prevent such a result, to the contrary notwithstanding. 





